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—Photo by John Steele 
Natalia Butko, of Canada’s own Volkoff Ballet, which is rapidly winning approval at home and abroad. 


With the able Winnipeg Ballet, the Volkoff troupe is planning a Canadian Dance Festival. See p. 3. 
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THE FRONT PAGE 


Price Probe As 
‘Safety Valve 


‘HE committee of parliament that is t 
look into the matter of price increases will 
soon be getting down to werk. ¢ 
What it can do,—at least what it can do that 
will help anyone with the possible exception 
of the C.C.F 
Apparently it is Mr. King’s idea; he be- 
lieves that it will act as a safety valve through 
which the country in general, and members of 
parliament in particular, can let off 
about high prices. Unfortunately it 
too likely to turn out to be 


ne wonders 


steam 
seems all 
a steam whistle 
tooting about the wickedness of profits and 
the need for price controls 

We admit that we have neither the Prog 
Cons’ conviction that more contrels would 
soon land us all in slavery, nor the C.C.F.'s be 
lief that all important phases of our economi( 
life should. on principle, be directed from Ot 
tawa; our own belief about a general exten 
sion of controls is that it simply could not be 
made to work. Our information from Ottawa 
is that the cabinet ministers who know most 
about price controls, such as Mr. Ilsley and 
Mr. Abbott, share this view and are deter 
mined to prevent some of their colleagues, who 
are rather susceptible to the widespread 
clamor for ceilings, from doing anything rash 

A lot of people certainly want price ceilings 
and other controls back again, but-—-and this 
is the great difference between now and wal 
time they want the controls on other people 
and not on themselves. This is true of wage 
earners and farmers and business men. Con 
trols will work, not merely because a lot of 
people want them, but only if most of the peo 
ple to be controlled are willing to have then 
and abide by them 


1935 and 1948 


— years ago another parliament 


ary committe Was questioning h 


prices. It produced the famous Price Spreads 
Report of 1935. Like the present 
its original .purpose was to 
valve, but in the end it blew aluable Mi 
ter, Mr. H. H. Stevens, out of the cabine 
produced a separate 
construction Party, 
of the government 11¢ 

Mr. King—assuming 
long enough 
such goings-on 
tee. On the 
said to look 
tion of 

The present comm 
the lasting effects that 
ill its muddle and emotion, 
did focus national attention 
Partly for constitutional r¢ 
legislation resulted directly 
fluenced the two subsequent 
Combines Investigation Act 
many 3 ggptoon laws 

The old 
and airing grievances 
ing and with deep 
nomic society 
talking about matters ot 
ture (except in so far as the C.C.F. can make 
it a forum for socialism apiti m). We 
have been passing through an_ inflationary 
period when business can scarcely avoid 
making unreasonably large profits and 
when well organized labor unions can easily get 
unreasonably” large wage increases. Further 
during the past twelve months we have taken 
off price controls and U. S. prices, which were 
higher than ours to begin with, have been ris 
ing during the whole period. No very funda 
mental observations or conclusions are likely 
to come out of a survey ol such a period 

Che whole affair is 'ikely to be rather painful 
for the Liberals. Perhaps it is best regarded 


Continued on Page Five 
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Music for Hamlet Had to Be “‘Unnoticeably’ Goo 


By Charles Kent 


Sir Laurence Olivier's screen production of “Hamlet” is finished. 
Final step was the recording of the music on film's soundtrack. 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra at work in the new music re- . 
cording theatre at Denham studios, near London. At right. . . trols s 


Disc recordings are taken for immediate playback. 
Simultaneously the sound, converted into a 


. . the “music-mixer” at the music panel con- 
ounds picked up by microphones. He can... 


pe Laurence Olivier has now completed 
“’ production on his film version of 
“Hamlet”, and Canadian audiences will 
soon (probably late May or early June) 
have an opportunity to compare it with 
his enormously successful “Henry V.” 

The producer, director, editor and tech- 
nicians made ‘‘Hamlet” in 32 weeks. They 
had to overcome many unusual difficulties, 
not the least of which was the music. 

William Walton, after months of hard 
work, produced his score. He had to work 
to the plan of the film, already decided, 
and compose music to suit moods created 
by director and actors—and by Shakes- 
peare. He had to work to the tyranny of 
a stopwatch, producing passages to last 
for exactly a certain number of minutes 
to match the editing of the film. This 
type of work, however, was not new to 
him for he had already composed scores 
for “Target for Tonight’, “The First of 
the Few” and “Henry V”. 

It took a hundred musicians and tech- 
nicians eight days to record Walton's 
score on the film’s soundtrack, yet Oliv- 
ier will only be satisfied if the music is 
so good as to be almost unnoticed. 

Until little more than a year ago, Brit- 
ish studios did not have a single first- 
class music recording theatre among 


... fluctuating beam of light, is being photographed 
on film and is then developed and printed (above). 


The playback. Director, musicians and techni- 
cians listen and watch. Indicator left of screen... 


! ama jomemenmanm—————" casa 


times scenes. Above, music assistant follows 
composer's score; conductor John Hollingsworth .. . 


mike. 


..+ wears earphones to pick up dialogue as well. 
Olivier sees film complete with words and music for the first time. 


them. Music for films was recorded in 
theatres—-often too small for large or- 
chestras, in recording studios, even in 
town halls, some of which have very fine 
acoustics. Nowhere could the film easily 
be screened as the music was played; 
always equipment had to be shifted here 
and there, with musicians and _ techni- 
cians trailing behind. 


‘INALLY the Rank group decided that 
these elaborate methods were creat- 

ing a bottleneck in production. One of 
the seven sound stages at Denham, 
Bucks., was converted for music recording 
and this is where the “Hamlet” music was 
done, under the watchful eyes and ears of 
Laurence Olivier, William Walton, Muir 
Mathieson (music director of 200 British 
films) and more than a hundred musicians 
and technicians. 

The aim of them all was good team 
work, and if they have succeeded you 
will not be any more aware of the music 
when you see the movie than you are of 
the sound recording, or the cutting. But 
the music will have made its effect in 
underlining and deepening the visual im- 
pact of the film, thus adding to its prom- 
ise of success. 


..- speak to conductor and technicians through 
Olivier and music director listen too. 


Finally, Laurence 
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Talented Ballet Stars Are Developed in Canada 


Story by Paul Duval 
Pictures by John Steele 


YNANADIAN-trained ballet dancers have 
contributed considerably to the major 
dance-companies in the U.S. and abroad. 
The American Ballet Company, the Bal- 
let Russe, Manhattan’s Radio City Ballet. 
London's famed Sadler’s Wells Company 
all of these have benefited by the 
addition of Canadian dancers. Canada’s 
ballet exports have certainly not been 
inconsiderable, and have done much to 
increase the international reputation of 
this country’s teachers and talent. 

Those dancers who stay at home play 
no less a part in the Dominion’s achieve- 
ment as a dance nation. They are build- 
ing up a dance-consciousness here, con- 
structing the art where it is most needed. 
The dancers on this page are members 
of Toronto’s Volkoff Ballet, one of the 


2 two important Canadian companies, and 
Boris Volkoff, Russian-born director of Volkoff Canadian 


symbolize the talents) and hopes of all 
Ballet Company. Volkoff was once member of Moscow troupe. our dance groups large and small. 


EMSRS S Ba eae pect te 


The Volkoff School starts training students at a very early age. 
This is thirteen-year-old Jill Massey, a member of the junior school. 


Sydney Vousden, leading character-dancer, is seen here William Diver, classic dancer, performs 
in one of his best roles, ‘Dee-Dee” from “In the Park.” leads with the troupe. Male talent is scarce. 


SE rn 


atk 


PAA Clee LEIS 


Dorothy Dennenay, featured Volkoff dancer, is typical of Janet Baldwin, wife of Boris _Volkoff, is 
the high quality of talent which is being developed today. a fine dancer and an outstanding teacher. 


. 


This happy young lady in rustic costume is Barbara Ferguson, a lead- 
ing performer. Volkoff-trained dancers are now starring in the U.S. 
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The Exchange of Trained Personnel 
Improves U.S.-Canada Relations 


Editor, Satt 


RDAY NIGH 





§ IS always interesting and some 
times instructive to see yourself 
as others see you. The writer, an ex 
Canadl € 1eE¢ has reat Mh} 
rete nes i ticle S.N Ja 
24) concerning Our predominant and 
undesirable traits with interest, and, 
Ss the reading progressed with 
growing astonishme h believes 
that Mi lameine, feeling the way he 
does, has used unusually good judg 
nen eturning home. There are 
times when he has wished that othe 
members of our Empire family, who 
seem dete ned to make us ove is 
they think we should be had done 


likewise 
Many articles 


decrying the loss of 


have been written 
Canadian grad 
uates to the south It seems to the 
writer that just as long as U.S cap 


ital is used to develop Canadian re 


necessary excnange Ol 
managerial personnel 


When Canadians develop then 
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ind his opportunities ahead with his 
company are promising, by all 
means he should stay put 

However, if he come, he 
should be prepared to meet compe 
tition and plenty of it. Technical jobs 
are plentiful or seemingly so right 
but he will find the good jobs 
ive pretty well taken nonetheless. 
Usually being a Canadian is no pai 
handicap, but in times of de 
will be a distinct handi 


does 


now, 


ticula) 


pression it 


cap. There will be pressure for 
Americans only. Further, the pros- 
pective employer will delve deepe) 


t 

than the degree. He is looking for fu- 
ture executive material make no 
about it and once in, the 
young Canadian will be given every 
Pretty much the 
as Canada? Just about. I never 
observed much difference. 

It the Canadian finds his first se 
lection unsuitable he will find many 
other openings for trying again, 
many more chances than in Canada. 


mistake 


chance to succeed. 


same 


Community life he will find pretty 
much as he makes it. Churches, 
and clubs are all well filled 
and the Canadian will be welcome. 
He will find political life much more 
int here than in Canada, with 
which will at first seem 
crude. But later on he might not con 
Canada’s 
S. Still 


lodges, 


ense 


differences 


side 
the U later he may come to 
realize the system of checks and bal 
inces in the political life of this 
cou.itry as after all a fair system. 


system so good for 


There is one well Known economic 
act which every young emigrant 
ponder: that the economic 
swings in the U.S. are considerably 
than in Canada. At present 

curve is upward with a tendency 
to flatten out indicating a top com 
When we hit bottom —no one 

when we will hit good and 
hard. Keep this in mind in you 
timing. Don't quit at the wrong time, 
yr come in at the wrong time. 


McCuLLy 


itl 


KNOWS 


Niagara Falls, N.Y R 


Pish Tush to Peter 
Editor, NIGHT 
|S PETER ALAMEINE'S 


N., Jan 24) yout 


SATURDAY 


article 


SYNOpSsIS Says 





t is bit severe and disparaging” 
me it is also evident tnat it was 
vritten by an immature person dis 
ylaying the usual characteristics of 
ntolerance and bragging 
That insincerity, emotional insta 
D1ilit ind host of other discredit 
le traits are purely American 
iracteristics! And that the “orig 
su ) phleg tl courage 
us Englishmen ilas, have dis 
ppeared ind only in Canada will 
f sood breedit justice and 
Q t uperloi ty 
() pish tush to Pete ind all tt 
t of thir t u know? 
ewagqama, Gite (3 L. Mit 
“Protestant Community” 
Editor, SA RI NIG 
(PHE letter captioned Cowl: 
Fathers > N Jan 4 i 
) l DO l contention eh) 
e Cowl Fathe ine lot a 
ytestant co unit ind - tnat 
vord C ic does not appear in 
Anglican Prayer Book 
The Chureh of England, to whict 
the Community of St. John the Evan 
‘list belongs, is the Protestant Re 
formed (i.e., non-papal) Church of 
England and therefore all its men 
He} Can be orrectl called Protest 
ints ind the Cowley Fathers “a 
Protestant Ce nunity 
This in no Way contradicts the 
ymmunity’s position as upholder of 


the Catholic tradition in the Church 


of England, or of the Church oi Eng 
ind position in the Catholic tra 
dition. The Greek Orthodox, Russian 
Orthodox, Norwegian, Swedish, Old 
Catholic and other churches are like 
the Anglican in this and other re 


untrue to 


Book 


tate that 
now here 


It is completely 


the Anglican Prayet 





uses the word Catholic of the Church. 
One has only to glance at the daily 


services of Mattins, Evensong and 
the Holy Communion—at one time 
“commonly called the mass”. The 


Bidding Prayer has it. It appears in 
this way in the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, in the Catechism and in the 
Preface of 1662, to mention a few in 
stances. 
(Rev.) W. H. M. CHURCH 
tector, St. Stephen's Church. 
Coaticook, Que. 


Emigration Echoes 

Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

(PHE following paragraphs one 
written in 1948 by your 

writer, Harwood Steele, on 

emigration (S. N., Jan. 31) 

other by a great American 

century ago—deserve to be 

and, I think, brought to the 

of SatTuRDAY NIGHT readers. 


special 
British 
and the 
just a 
linked 
notice 


(1) "Extensive trade needs pow- 
erful, prosperous customers. Emi- 
gration has helped to provide them 
tor Britain. Britons made up 43.3 
per cent of the total immigration of 
the United States in 1861-1870, 28 
per cent of that immigration in 1871 
1895 and a high proportion since; 
while about 47 per cent of Canada’s 
population, 90 per cent of Australia’s 
and New Zealand’s, 40 per cent ot 
the Europeans in South Africa, are 
of British stock. These expanded 


overseas industry and agriculture, 


seemingly at Britain's expense. Yet 
Britain’s trade mightily increased; 


without 
COMA y <. 


where would she pe 
agriculture 
(Harwood Steele). 
(2)—“I told Carlyle that I was 
easily dazzled, and was accustomed 
to concede readily all that an Eng 
lishman would ask; I saw every- 
Where in the country proofs of sense 
and spirit: I like the people; they 
are as good as they are handsome; 
they have everything and can do 
everything; but meantime, I surely 
know that as soon as I return to 
Massachusetts I shall lapse at once 
into the feeling, which the geography 
of America inevitably inspires, that 
we play the game with immense ad- 
vantage; that there and not here is 
the seat and centre of the British 
and that no skill or activity 
for long compete with the pro- 


and 
overseas 


race; 
can 


digious natural advantages of that 
country, in the hands of the same 


race; and that England, an old and 
exhausted island, must one day be 
contented, like other parents, to be 
strong only in her children. But this 
Was a proposition which no Eng- 
lishman of whatever conaition can 
easily entertain”. (Emerson, in 
1849). 


Toronto, Ont WALTER P. DAVISSON 


The Late J. S. Hoath 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
WAS very 


glad to note a photo 


graph of the late Mr. J. S. Hoath, 
with a suitable tribute (S. N., Jan. 
24). I thought it was very fine to 
see him remembered in this way. 


For many years I knew Mr. Hoath, 
and looked forward to his visits. I 
always learned much from him, fo. 
he was a man in his own right. We 
shall Visit, with 
observations rooted in the experience 


miss his occasional 


of a long life. 

May I say I have been a reade) 
of SaturDAY NIGHT since the days 
of the late Edmund E. Sheppard, 
(Don). When I first came to the city 


as a student I had the 
through an older friend, of 
Mir. Sheppard for a few 


his office. It was a 


privilege, 
meeting 
minutes at 
preal 
for me at least, and among the great 
and the near-great whom I have in 
terviewed in the past forty years, I 
still remember Mr. Sheppard as one 
of the man of very 
convictions 

Nor did I overlook his skill in ex 
pectorating from a juicy quid into 
a spittoon some seven feet away—-an 
art acquired, doubtless, when he 
lived for a time with the cattle men 
of Texas. 


occasion 


tops a strong 


however, have taken 
Mr. Sheppard’s place, and I continue 


Capable men 


to read with interest much that is 
contained in the Front Page. 
Toronto, Ont. Ek. W. BRADWIN, 


Principal, Frontier College. 


Passing 
Show 


He Globe Mail reports the 

will of a British multi-millionaire 
who left half his fortune to a ballet- 
dancer who ‘defriended him in his 
latter years”. And it probably wasn’t 
a difficult job at that. 


and 


Airplanes have taken to flying 
around over Canada without anybody 
in them, so don’t be too much alarmed 
next time you see one coming down 
in your back yard. 

. 

Millions of children in Europe have 
not enough to eat. Canadians have 
plenty and to spare. Who’s paying 
for the war? 

J 

General Eisenhower says Russia is 
not in a position to fight a “global” 
war. Why not tell her that any war 
she does fight will be a global one? 

. 
Short Disciplinary Poem 
Mister Croll 
Wants price control. 
Mister King 
Wants no such 


thing. 


Paris cables say 
inspiration of 
fashions. 


that Goya is the 
much of the new 
They fail to state whether 


these are based on the ‘Maya 
Clothed” or the “Maya Nude”. 


. 

Ten months and a half to Christ- 
mas, but only two and a half to 
April 30, the other great aate of the 
modern year. 

e 

Shed a tear for the new arty maga- 
zine Here and Now, whose first issue 
has been held up by the pressmen’'s 
strike and is consequently neither 
here nor now. 





This business of having two flags 
a Dominion and a provincial one 
raises its problems. We are writing 
the Provincial Secretary of Quebe 
to ask whether it will be all right 
next time we are in his province, t 
fly the Quebec flag with the Re 
Ensign over it? 

. 

All Canada has to do is announc: 
a Prices Probe, without even startin, 
its sessions, and prices immediatel: 
go down all over the world. 

- 

Twenty years from now the wed 
ding notice columns will be cramme: 
with young women bearing the fron 
name of Barbara. 

. 


New Canadian Boat Song 


Faintly as tolls the evening bell 

Our voices keep tune and we row lik: 
mad; 

Soon as the woods are dark as jan 

We'll sing with abandon and won’ 
give a hoot. 

Row, brothers, row, the stream’s no 
level; 

The rapids are near, so row 
dickens. 


like the 


oo tek 
e 

Teeth can now be translated fron 
one human mouth to another. Wit! 
a little care and attention they cai 
even be made to ache in the new 
mouth. 

e 

“France at the Crossroads” was thi 
heading in many papers last week 
Aren't the crossroads getting a bi 
crowded? 

. 

There is said to be less spendin 
for pleasure this year. Too man) 
people have found what a little pleas 
ure they get for a lot of money. 


Lucy says she thinks she will vot: 


for the C.C.F. because the Com 
munists are going to vote for th: 
C.C.F. in order to persuade othe 


people not to vote for the C.C.F. 


Photo by Kandolpb Macdonald 


A handicap has been defined as ‘‘an extra burden placed on a superior 


contender to equalize the contest.” 


This is illustrated in the career 


of LT.-COL. E. A. BAKER, O.B.E., M.C., Croix de Guerre, LL.D. Blinded 
in the First Great War, Col. Baker was a founder of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind and, since 1931, has been its Managing Director, 
guiding the policies of its six divisions in Canada and Newfoundland. 
He also plays a leading part in the National Council of Veterans and 


other groups. 


The joint effort of the Canadian Council of the Blind and 


the C.N.ILB. to make every member of the public aware of the signifi- 
cance of the blind’s white canes stresses the important contribution which 
sightless people like Col. Baker can and are making to our national life. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 

a penance for guessing wrong about the 
ne at which it was safe to get rid of controls. 
any case, it makes the chance of an election 
is year very remote indeed. 

This fits in with the decision to hold a Lib- 
il party convention this summer. It would 
tainly be desirable from the Liberal point 
view that the new leader should have time 
show his capacities in the House of Com- 
ins, and to extend his acquaintance among 

electorate, before he has to fight a cam- 
1gn. 


Dur Republicans 


, [R. PAT CONROY. secretary-treasurer of 
‘* the Canadian Congress of Labor, has 
en moved by the recent outpourings of the 
ike of Windsor to unburden himself on the 
ibject of Royalty in a letter to the Ottawa 
vnal. He thinks that “As to whether 
yvalty as an institution should be exhibited 
public scanning, one’s judgment will 
gely depend on one’s social position and how 
iny daughters one is grooming for the 
ym’. It is a fairly good guess that the aver 
re taxpayer would like to have a look at 
hat he is paying for if not in taxes, then 
proper humility. Let us have a squint at 
thing that governs us and keeps our knee 

if bent.” 
Mr. Conroy goes on to speak of “the recent 
dding in London, which compelled (sic) 
eople, Who have not had a decent meal in 
even years, to sit out all night in a drizzling 





GANDHI'S DEATH 


NDER the scuffed brown | sleeves _— of 
treachery 

tur laughter and violence cupped hands to 
hide 


heir glittering hatred from the enemy. 


‘eace, sO brittle. so easily blown aside 
‘hin-shanked, rotted with fasting and with 
years, 
fragile gesture in glass against the void; 


» simple in its fall: the groans and prayers 
hivering, spent in the dust. Only the sweep 
crow’s wing echoes buffeting our ears; 


en the drum, coming closer, Shall we weep 

» a fool in a loincloth, a mess of shrunken 
skin? 

Better, for what is lost within his sleep, 


d might have been our shield and grapnel 
when 

ining swings in the trees its gusty club 

d the yellow eddy of daylight draws us in. 


ence, torn from the misty, plunging hub 
him the myth of silence will hold fast; 
ve him the safe white hands of peace be 
crossed 
le we beg bread and rifles with the mob 
EF. WEBB 





to watch the proceedings”, and to inform 
that “new Royalty is on the way” in the 
Comrade Stalin of Russia and 
ther Joseph Broz of Yugoslavia. 

Ve think we are entitled to assume trom 


sons. oft 


observations that Mr. Conroy’s opinion 
Royalty is not very high, and that he would 
quite willing to see it abolished in Canada 
it has been abolished (except for purposes 
international intercourse) in Mr. de Valera’s 
land. Whether this is the official policy of 

Conroy’s Congress is another question 

we feel that Mr. Conroy should be told 
it the grounds on which he bases his objec 
is to Royalty are quite erroneous. Canadians 
only pay nothing for that institution “in 
es”. as Mr. Conroy admits, but they need 
“in humility”. Speaking for 
‘selves, and we fancy we represent a sub 
intial majority of the Canadian 
many 
ions, we have never felt any more “humil- 


nothing for it 


people. 
luding members of Mr. Conroy’s 
in the presence of Royalty or its repre 
Ntatives than in that of Mr. King or Mr. 
ew or Mr. T. C. Douglas—who really do 
vern us or of Mr. Conroy's president, Mr 
‘osher, or of his opposite number, the’ presi 
ent of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa 
on. Or rather, whatever humility we do feel 
the presence of any of these persons is due, 
Ot to their office, but to our belief that they 





"PALESTINE 
THEATRE 











are persons carrying great responsibilities anc 
performing their duties with an unselfish re- 
gard for the common good. In that respect we 
rank the present Royal family quite as high 
as any of the other personages we 
mentioned 


have 


Mr. Conroy’s remark about “keeping our 
knee half bent’? is presumably a= sarcastic 
allusion to a form of salutation prescribed by 
etiquette. which is possibly as old-fashioned, 
but surely as harmless, as the gesture of 
offering a seat to a lady in a streetcar. The 
Royal family are a symbol, a personification 
of the nation in its political capacity as a self 
governing state. There does not seem to be 
anything more derogatory in the act of cour- 
tesying to such a symbol than in the gesture 
quite acceptable to republicans of standing 
for the national anthem. There is, according 
to our experience, a certain amount of eti- 
quette in approaching even the President of 
the United States; there may for aught we 
know to the contrary be some in approaching 
the President of Ireland 
Mr. de Valera but a 


personage 


Help the Children 


N° MORE compelling appeal has been made 

to the Canadian people since the war came 
to an end than that of the Canadian Appeal 
for Children, which opened this week, and 
which includes provision for the spiritual and 
intellectual as well as the purely physical 
needs of children in all the war-torn countries. 
No appeal, moreove) 


who is of course not 
much more exalted 


has received more gener 
ous support and cooperation from organized 
labor, Which as in the United States is asking 
its members to contribute one day's pay. To 
people whose incomes are not measured in 
that manner we suggest that they divide thei 
last yeal’s income (which they should now be 
busily computing for the satisfaction of Mi 
Abbott) by 300, and regard the result as a min 
imum which they ought in most cases to ex 
ceed somewhat largely. 

The distribution of this fund is entirely in 
the hands of Canadians, and will extend only 
to countries where the authorities will permit 
Canadian representatives to see that it fulfils 
the purposes for which it was subscribed. The 
amount asked for, ten million dollars, is mini 
mal in relation to Canada’s capacity and the 


children’s needs. We can think of no mannet 


in which ten million dollars, or a much tat 


sum, could be invested with greater assurance 
that it will redound to the immense betterment 


of the world in the coming decades 


“Doth Never Prosper” 


PPHERE is reporting and there is reporting 

There is reporting for tomorrow's news 
paper, which is the ordinary kind, and there 1s 
reporting for next year’s book, which is obvi 
ously quite different 
both kinds is that the reporter is reporting 


The common element of 


that which he ‘or she) has seen and heard; 
transmission through another mind is barred; 
one does not report a Privy Council discus 
sion, one only 
about it 
Rebecca West's “The Meaning of ‘Treason 


reports What one has heard 





NEXT TURN 
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Copyright in All Countrte 





SS 


(Macmillan, $4) is pure reporting, but it is not 
reporting for tomorrow’s paper. It is her ac- 
count. written with an art which necessarily 
took months to develop, of the trials of Joyce. 
Amery, Alan Nunn May and some much 
smaller fry. She was present at the trials, she 
knew all that was brought out in evidence, and 
she knew also much that was not brought out. 
Being a very accomplished novelist, she is able 
to tell much more than the stenographers 
could set down. 

We live in an age when treason has become 
important. It is an age in which loyalties are 
being widely questioned, and treason is simply 
i breach of loyalty. There are a lot of people 
today who dislike to see treason punished; 
such people cried out that Joyce, the Lord 
Haw-Haw of their radios, should not be 
ranged; they wanted, says Miss West, “to be 
assured that life was moral nonsense”; they 
still want to be assured that life is moral non 
sense, because they dare not face death if it 
isn't. Some of them have adopted a formal 
philosophy which proclaims in set terms that 
life is moral nonsense and nothing about it 
makes sense except economics. Others hav 
merely revolted against the philosophies of 
their ancestors without substituting any new 
one. 

Anybody who reads this book with response 
and sympathy will have to ask _ himself 
whether he has ever behaved as if life were 
moral nonsense, and what he has done to pr¢ 
vent the spread of that frightful heresy And 
unless his answer is pretty satisfactory he will 
have to ask himself also how much of himself 
might rightly have been in the dock with 
Joyce and Amery, might rightly have walked 
with them to the scaffolds on which they wer 
rightly hanged. 


Africa on the Move 


FRICA used to be called the Dark Continent, 
‘ a vast unexplored and unexploited area full 
of lions and giratfes and Zulus, with a covering 
of tropical jungle and a sub-structure of gold 
inlaid with diamonds, Apart from the northern 
fringe, particularly around the Mediterranean, 
it was uncivilized except where, in the final 
rush for colonies in the latter part of the nine 
teenth century, England, France, Belgium, Get 


manv and other countries had raised their flags 
and staked out clalms 
All that has changed. Africa has become a 


land of great military and economic 11 
With Palestine, Egypt and the rest of the Medi 
unsettled state. British 


nportance 


terranean In a very 
bases are being removed to the east Coast of 
the continent British capital is being poured 


into various areas, and especially into one tabu 


ous development of ground nuts (‘a type oft 
peanut very rich in oil), as part of Britain's 
effort to revive her fortunes lost during the war 

South Africa, stretched across the bottom ot 
the continent and temperate enough in climate 
for “white” civilization, naturally holds a stra 
tegic place in regard to the new development 
Its growth and prosperity are indicated by the 
fact that it is nowadays the fourth-best market 
‘for Canadian manufactures; only the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France buy more 
from us. A successful trade mission from Can 
ada visited there last yeat fecent reports 


from Ottawa said that we had made. firm 


arrangements to be paid for our trade balance 
in gold: previously South Africa, as a membe1 
of the “sterling bloc,” might have paid in 
sterling. 

In view of all these developments we thini 
that our readers will find special interest in ou 
series of three articles by Mr. Rodney Y. Gre: 
which start this week on page 30. 


“The Greatest Threat’ 


b hacen greatest threat to our trade agreement 
with the United States, which last mont 
reduced U.S. tariffs on many products of C 
nadian farms, forests and fisheries by on 
third to one-half, does not lie in the United 
States; we even hear that Senator Taft, who is 
regarded as one of the least liberal of the pres 
idential actually favors — fre 
trade with this country. The greatest thre 


possibilities, 


lies in our own cabinet in Ottawa in the perso: 
of Mr. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture 

Mr. Gardiner is insisting that we keep al 
our remaining restrictions on export of farm 
products to the United States. He insists on 
sending all our “agricultural surplus” to Great 
Britain on “contracts” even though the British 
made it quite clear in Ottawa last Decembe 
ihat they could not afford to buy the whole of 
that surplus either now or in the future. 

Organized agriculture seems very ready to 
take a rather short-sighted view of its own in 
terests, now and in the past, at home and 
abroad. We were very interested in the fol 
lowing extract from Mr. Cordell Hull’s Me 
moirs Which are now being published in a 
number of American newspapers: 

“The threat to the trade agree 
ments program (in 1934) came not trom foi 
eign countries, not from the Republicans, not 


greatest 


from certain manufacturers and growers, but 
from within the Roosevelt Administration it 
self in the person of George N. Peek, forme 
chief of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin 
istration. . . He turned to the negotiation of 
barter agreements, precisely the type of prac 
tice then going on in Europe which we hoped 
eventually to eliminate through the trade 
agreements based on the equality of treatment 
principle. He wholly failed to see that sucl 
Darter agreements and the trade agreements 
could not exist at the same time.” 


The Rush for Degrees 


|, lenpelcheaiiee it is desirable that as 
17,000 students should be undergoing 
educational process simultaneously at a sil 


Tih’ i¢ 


university in the Dominion of Canada is 


id 


the question raised by President Smith's a 


nual report to the Toronto vernors 
question is whether 17,000 persons should 
educated at once by an organization which car 


only give a first-class education to 10,000. The 








objection is the quality of the education It 
has had to be watered down during the vears 
of the D.V.A. grants. and the watering d 
was less serious because the grantees we 
definitely more educable, owing to their w 
time experiences, than the ordinary 

duate We are now back to pea 

1) q The \ e? o LON ) 9 x 

It 1S also extremely necess \ ( 
nany educated ersons he ( 
ity Can naintaln WU CQAUC ter ( ) S 
its present population, especially if its 
wolkers are going to reduce é 
work by ten or twenty per cent by cuttir 
their hours. There is already a heavy ex 
of such persons to the United States 
much wealthier if not much more indust 
Producing bachelors of arts and science is 
expensive business, and it does not see 
policy to roduce then Ine ely to sen 
abroad: it would be wiser to produce few 
but bette) bachelors and Keep them atl hon 














PERSONAL MATTER 


TPHERE'S always somebody, clever or dun 
body, 
Whose lite is tougher than mine 
Said th Old Philosophe r, over his todd, 
Of shaving-lotion and wine 
I feel for that fellow, I really do 
His troubles I don’t forget 
But if I have a hole in my shoe 


{ 


It isn’t his toot that 


Inflation bothers the world-and-all 
The Banker's hair has turned grey 
Che Purchasing Agents faintly call 
As the wild wind sweeps them away 
I grieve for them in their sorry Case, 
But roundly I must assert 
That when I’m kicked out of Jerry's place 
It isn't thee bones that hurt.’ 
° J.E.M 
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Better Strategy and Tactics 
to Win the Housing War 


By BENJAMIN HIGGINS 


The people of Canada have never been well housed, and the present 
housing shortage has reached an intensity that is unprecedented in the 
Dominion’'s history. In this, the first of two articles, Professor Benjamin 
Higgins, Department of Economics, McGill University, examines the ex- 
tent to which the crisis has grown. The writer is a member of the sub- 
committee on Housing and Planning in the Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction. During the war he was Chief of the Housing Unit for 
the U.S. War Production Board and special assistant to the administrator 
of the U.S. Housing Authority. 

He discusses factors contributing generally to high housing costs and 
the special factors in the current situation. For instance, the new hous- 
ing being provided in Canada today is almost entirely in the $60 a month 
bracket and is within the means of only the top 5 to 10 per cent. 

Despite a fairly high level of housing construction in the last two 
years, Canada still fell short of current requirements by several thousand 
units, let alone any catching up on the tremendous back-log. 

In his second article Professor Higgins will analyze some solutions 
to the housing problem. 


AD housing began with Eve’s mis- countries, the bulk of the people still 


behavior and Adam's moral face the basic problems of a funda- 
weakness. Ever since the human- mentally low standard of living. 
race was cast out of the Garden of We simply do not have the re- 
Eden into a hostile physical envi sources, the labor skills and the 
ronment, the struggle to wrest from technical knowledge to produce all 
nature a standard of living satis that everyone wants of everything 
factory to all men has been relent Even if everything possible were 
lessly pursued. Great progress has done to make better use of our build- 


been made Yet even in the richest ing capacity, solving the housing 
e problem by a concentrated national 
a : % i effort would require the sacrifice of 
’ ) Ke other goods and services that people 
want. just as Canada’s war effort 
required the _ sacrifice of certain 
peacetime comforts 
In 1946, a year of full employment, 
our average income per family was 
3: not much above $125 per month. One- 
wt NS third of Canadian families had_ in- 
BER api c below $100 per month, two- 
"ss thirds had incomes below $150 per 
ay month. Even if we doubled our 
productive capacity by squeezing out 
Sy present misuses of resources, and 
‘ <<a= even if we distributed national in- 
res come equally among Canadian fami- 
would still fall far short of 
satisfying everyone’s wants. 





omes 


ONLY 3 TO 4HOURS 
FROM NEW YORK 


US tees ll@s, we 


Then, why consider housing a 
special problem at all? Why not 
HOTEL direct national policy towards rais- 


ing national income, particularly the 

the lower income groups, 

than planning a_ frontal 

attack on the housing problem as 

' $% 2 such ? The answer is that our economy 
e 


BER MEDIAN 


a “4, Hamilton 


incomes of 


rather 


“exe las failed more completely and more 
miserably in the housing field than 
in any other area vital to a minimum 
standard of living. Not more than 
one-third of the Canadian people can 
be considered badly fed or badly 
clothed, but at least two-thirds of 
Canadians are badly housed 

HOTEL 


One-Fifth of Income 
St. BHeorge Budget indicate 


I studies that fami 

( 74 , ies in the middle and low income 

a S. ial ited groups cannot pay more than one- 
1 WY Ww : fifth of their monthly incomes for 
Plc, | housing without depriving themselves 
Sy of other basic necessities. Not more 
than one-third of Canadian families 

can afford to pay over $35 a month 

for housing. Yet the new housing 





being provided is almost entirely in 

the $60 a month bracket and upwards 

Such housing is within the means of 

Hilton Hotels in Bermue only the top 5 to 10 per cent of Cana 
dian families 

Ey Sith aver Even in the years 1938 to 1946 when 

t t construction costs were less. than 

two-thirds their present level, only 

20 per cent of the houses built with 

National Housing Agency assistance 

were sold for less than $3,000. At 

that time, Canadian incomes were 

considerably lower than in 1946. The 

N. H. A. program, undertaken by 

es the government to assist Jow income 

7592 DUCHESS s groups, was really helping those 


families who were in the top 15 per 
cent of the income More re 
cently, Housing Enterprises Ltd. was 
compelled to abandon its “low-rental” 
program Was un 
able to provide housing profitably for 
$80 a month, a figure that put their 
housing within the means of only the 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 


RUGS 


scale. 


EON TAET 
Sein wd 


housing because It 


WASHED - REPAIRED 
CLEANED - EXPERTLY REWOVEN 
STORED AND INSURED 




















top 5 per cent of the income scale 
TURCO- PERSIAN But, some people ask, why can’t 
RUG RENOVATING CO families in the low income groups 
F move into houses vacated by high 
income families as new houses are 
huilt ? 





The answer is obvious. There are 
not enough people buying new houses 
to meet the needs of the lower income 
groups, in terms of number alone, 
through release of old houses. Houses 
built originally for the rich do not 
become suitable for the poor through 
the mere process of wearing out. They 
are not appropriately located with 
respect to places of work, shopping, 
recreation, and schooling of working 
class families. They are not of the 
right size or design. They are often 
in districts where taxes are so high 
that large houses must be chopped 
up into miserable and inconvenient 
apartments for multiple occupancy, 
if conversion is to be_ profitable. 
Because of high costs of maintenance 
and low tenant incomes, the pro- 
perties are allowed to run down. In 
short, the “seeping-down” process is 
precisely the way in which our pres- 
ent slums and blighted areas devel- 
e 


oped. If workers and farmers are 
to be provided with decent homes, 
houses must be built for the purpose. 

Why has private enterprise been so 
unable to provide good houses at low 
costs? 


Centuries-Old Methods 


One reason is the absence in the 
housing field of the dramatic tech- 
nological progress that has character- 
ized other industries over the past two 
centuries. The methods of construct- 
ing houses are much the same today 
as they were hundreds of years ago. 
Nor is there any innovation on the 
horizon that seems likely to alter 
these techniques drastically within 
the very near future. Prefabrica- 
tion, modular design, new materials 
and new methods of on-site fabrica- 
tion hold some hope of reduction in 
cost. But so far none of these 
devices gives certain promise of 
significant reduction in costs in the 
next few years. The acuteness of 
the housing problem has aroused un- 
precedented interest of architects 
and engineers in problems of low-cost 
housing, and sooner or later some 
revolutionary new technique may 





appear. Until it does, however, some 
other approach to the housing prob 
lem must be sought. 

A second factor in high housing 
costs is the monopoly restriction that 
riddles the housing industry from 
cellar to attic. Bricks, cement 
plumbing, and lumber all produced 
under varying degrees of monopoly) 





Bushes of Ripe 
. LOMATOES 


from ONE VINE 





2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


THE NEW CLIMBING 


TRIP=2>GROP 
TOMATO rapidly grows to 4 
height of 10 to 12 feet—ofte: 
as high as 16 to 20 feet. Grov 
on trellis, on side of home, bar: 
or anywhere. Can be grown as : 
bush in garden. Beautiful, large 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits o 
best quality. The most produc 
Ba tive of all tomatoes. 

(Pkt. 15¢) postpaid. 
FREE—OUR BIG 1948 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK — 

Bigger than Ever 33W 
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Tue work of burving telephone wires or 
placing them in overhead cable continues 
year after year. Today, over 4 million 
miles of telephone wires, 95% of our 
‘able, safer from storms. 
Service interruptions caused by weather 
are fewer, and still our constant aim is to 


provide even better service. 


TELEPHONE 








cost ——- mean 


eV ery user. 





Not only is our service becoming more 
dependable, but it’s growing, too. We are 
filling orders for telephones just as fast as 
new equipment is available. 

More telephones plus more dependable 
service — and always at the lowest possible 


greater telephone value for 
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control. The speculative builder is 
of{:en more interested in cheap but 
ashy trimming that will make the 
ise readily saleable than he is in 
viding good, durable housing at 
cost. The real estate developer 
tributes to the high cost of hous- 
by bringing about increases in 
i values, through his pernicious 
tem of developing new _ subdivi- 
is for the speculative gains en- 
ed. While less serious in this 
ntry than in the United States, 
trictive labor codes, enforced by 
ie unions fearful of technical dis- 
cement and unemployment result- 
from a collapse of the housing 
m, contributes to high housing 
ts without raising the workers’ 
omes in the long run. Even the 
hitect. with his predilection for 
ilding millionaires’ mansions on 
ich he can collect a high fee, has 
own little interest in finding ways 
making his services available for 
e design of good low-cost housing. 


certian te 


Luxury of Detachment 


Another factor that makes housing 
osts unnecessarily high is the rigid- 

of public taste. Some of the newer 
techniques involve methods of con- 
struction that seem ‘“queer’’ because 
they produce houses that look “dif- 
ferent.” Of particular importance in 
this connection is the popular insist- 
ence on detached houses, which are 
much more expensive than row 
houses, particularly in terms. of 
materials and public utilities. De- 
tached houses greatly aggravate the 
problem of providing efficient use of 
land and achieving an_ attractive 
design at low cost. A detached house 
with plenty of space for play. gar- 
dens, and so forth, surrounding it, 
and with an attractive design, is a 
luxury that few urban dwellers can 
ifford. And what can be more squa- 
lid than a street of small single 
houses, separated only by a few feet 
space, with individual 
gardens hardly big enough for a cat 
to play in, and distinguished from 
each other only by slight variations 
in the external gingerbread? Well 
planned multiple housing projects 
can provide community facilities, 
yen space useful for recreation. 
ittractive design both of individual 
nits and of the development as a 
vhole, without sacrificing light, air 

privacy. 


of useless 


The disturbingly high ratio of 
using costs to income is not a new 
‘nomenon. Canadians as a people 
ve never been well housed. Never- 
less, the present housing shortage 
reached an intensity that is un 
cedented in Canadian history. 
at are the special factors in the 
rent housing crisis, over and 
ve the factors contributing to 
erally high housing costs? 
‘irst among such special factors 
ie Great Depression. The annual 
truction of houses in urban areas 
from an average of about 44,000 
veen 1925 and 1929 to an average 
below 20,000 between 1932 and 
Meanwhile, family formation 
tinued at the rate of about 30,000 


ear, and about 25,000 houses a 
became obsolete. Thus during 
Great Depression, the rate of 


sing construction fell far behind 
ent housing needs, and a serious 
sing shortage existed when war 
in. 


jgravated by War 
le second factor in the housing 
Not that fewer 
built during the war 
1 in peacetime; on the contrary 
average annual construction of 
ses during the war was probably 
e 20 per cent higher than the 
tage during the: immediate pre- 
years. However, the war brought 
itly increased incomes, and conse- 
{uently inereased demand for hous- 
Young married couples who 
| been compelled to live with their 
‘rents during the depression could 


tage is the war. 
SEIS were 


‘ltord houses of their own. Other 
families sought larger and_ better 
““commodations. A general process 


ot 


~undoubling” took place, vacancies 
'apidly disappeared, and pressure on 


the ¥ 

na housing supply developed. Also, 
ee war resulted in large-scale in- 
bey migration, particularly from 
ira 


WI areas to war industry centers. 
‘en people move from country to 





town, they do not take their houses 
with them; thus population shifts 
result in a decline in the effective 
housing supply. 

Postwar prosperity has contributed 
to the housing shortage in a similar 
manner. In 1946, some 67,000 hous- 
ing units were built in urban and 
rural Canada, far more than in any 
previous year. The production of con- 
struction materials and the number 
of workers in the construction indus- 
try were both at unprecedented lev- 
els. But incomes remained high, the 
rate of net family formation increas- 
ed to over 40,000 per year, and the rate 
of obsolescence rose to about 30,000 
per year. We would have needed some 
70,000 new family units in 1946, just 
to prevent housing conditions from 
getting worse. Moreover, there was 
a substantial “leakage” of new hous- 
ing into summer or winter resort 


houses for families who already had 
homes. So, despite the great ex- 
pansion in the housing industry in 
1946, we fell short of current in- 
creases in requirements by several 
thousand units. 

Another factor aggravating the 
current housing situation is anachro- 
nistic zoning restrictions, which pre- 
vent certain types of residential con- 
struction from being undertaken in 
precisely the areas where they are 
most needed. Similarly, failure to 
adjust assessments and tax rate to 
changing conditions has resulted in 
ineffective use of existing properties. 

Finally, construction costs have 
increased between 60 and 75 per cent 
since 1939, as compared to a rise in 
the general price level of some 40 per 
cent. The cost of housing has, there 
fore, risen slightly more than the 
cost of other major items in the con- 


sumer budget. On the other hand, 
personal incomes of the population 
as a whole have more than doubled. 
The ratio of housing costs to incomes 
is probably lower now than before 
the war. Thus the rise in costs 
makes the problem more difficult 


than it would be if pre-war costs still 
prevailed, but is not among the major 
factors that make the present situa- 
tion so acute. 

In my second article I shall dis- 
cuss some solutions to the housing 
problem. 
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= 29 years’ flying 
experience. 


"11 years’ experience 
over the North Atlantic 


Five continents linked by 
72,000 miles of routes. 


att 


“YOUR BOOKS took the English character to people all 
over the world, Mr. Dickens. We do the same sort of 
thing, in carrying British ways to places all over the 


world. Seventy-two thousand miles of Speedbird Routes 


. and with us you'd be at 


home in any one of them”. 















oR NEW YORK 

_ fare, $312.00 
Wee» eSHANNON, 
Fare $325.00 
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GOW, NEW yorRK, vi 


TUES., FRI., 


NEW YORK OR 
LONDON — MONTREAL 

nand reservations 
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; \ _ 7788 
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“IN MONTREAL one afternoon, in London for lunch 
next day...a little different from your trip to Montreal 
in 1867, eh Mr. Dickens? No wonder those voyages 
dampened your enthusiasm a bit. At any rate, your 
Great Expectations have been realized this time’’! 





“EIGHTY YEARS AGO, Sir, in Bleak House, 
the Rev. Mr. Chadband say, ‘Can we fly, my friends?’ 
and Mr. Snagsby interrupted him — ‘No wings’. I wonder 
what they’d both think now of BOAC’s 450,000 miles 
of flying every week’! 


OVER THE ATLANTIC... AND ACROSS THE WORLD 





SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


BRITISH overseas alRWAYS CORPORATION 


Routes to Europe, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa are operated by BOAC in association with British European Airways, Qantas Empire Airways, 


Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways respectively. 
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Democrats’ Civil Liberties Split 
May Cost Them the Election 


By JAY MILLER 
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set 


Up a COMMISSION against 
crimination on grounds of race, 


job dis- 
color 


or creed. This is one of the laws asked 
by Mr. Truman in his civil rights 
message to Congress which created 


much resentment 
Democrats 
The 


Roosevelt 


so 


among Southern 


Southern bloc long resented 
on civil liberties, 
was tanned anew 
Mr. Truman re- 
commended legislation against lynch- 


policies 
ind this resentment 
February 2, 


on when 


ing, poll tax requirements for voting, 
job discrimination and segregation in 
transportation 

There is Southern sentiment for a 


break with the Democratic Party, but 
the South’s more practical politicians 


would not permit a move that would 
virtually guarantee election of a Re- 
publican president Even big, baby- 
kissing Governor James E. Folsom of 
\labama, a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, is op- 
posed to an actual split with the 
parent body. Political history records 
that when the South ran a rump 
Democratic ticket in 1860 after re- 
fusing to accept the regular Demo- 


cratic nominee, Stephen A. Douglas, 


his assured a Republican victory with 
Abrah Lincoln 


ction of am 


Basis for Bargaining 


Al expected vacancies in However, the Southerners have a 
the Senior School for Septem definite objective in taking their 
ber 1948 have been taken for present stand. What they would like 
some weeks. There are still <a <g on oe 
cntick: winces ke ik Sau separate Southern candidate as 
; ores ae basis for bargaining on these legis- 
2choo proposals which the South op- 

Applicants for entry to the poses. It is reasoned that if they win 
Senior School are being u bargaining for the kind of 
placed on a waiting list and Lacenreeihccig MP be Went, the separat 

Southern electors uid tnen vote to 
wi given piaces as they rn 

elect Truman 
occu Much steam was blown off during 
Entries for September 1949 i the conference of Southern Governors 
r 10ow being received in ist Week at Wakulla Springs, Florida 
sme number Said Senator Eastland of Missis- 
Sipp The South will have to pro- 

u d tect itself in the electoral college.” 

H master, Phil 1. Said Senator Overton of Louisiana, 
kK um. M.A.. B.P letter to a constituent We can 
ee zanize a Southern Democratic Party 
Grinity College ul wn and vote for its electors.” 
J | S tte! proposal took more con- 
chool | te torm in the announcement of 
nded 18¢ ;Vvernor Fielding L. Wright of Mis- 
PORT HOPE. ONTARIO sissippi that an all-Southern conven- 
held March 1 to select a 
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presidehtial nominee. He was reported 
to be ready to ask the Mississippi 
Legislature for $100,000 to finance 
such a convention. 

An actual break with the national 
party is doubtful because it would 
mean that the Southern bloc would 
cut off from national funds and 
it might debar the Southern group 
from participation national party 
activities for years to come. What- 
ever the outcome, the schism can be 
dangerously detrimental to Presi- 
dent Truman's chances of re-election. 
This is a potentiality that is causing 
his party chief, Senator J. Howard 
MeGrath considerable concern. It is 
the cause of considerable elation in 
Republican ranks. 


be 


in 


Secession Talk? 


The GiOiP: that there is a 
chance the Southern split can be per- 
petuated through the November elec- 
tion, and in such proportions to 
swing the election. Congressional 
Republicans quip that the Deep South 
seems ready to secede again, and on 
similar issues to the original differ- 
ences, States’ rights and the status 
of the Negro. They can afford to be 
amused because talk, such 
is, is confined to the Democratic 


believes 


as 


“secession” 
as it 
Parts 

Republicans charge that it is Harrys 


Truman's own fault that he is once 
again in hot water with the South. 
They recall that the President was 
responsible for the Wallace split be- 
cause he booted the Iowan out of his 
cabinet over a difference on foreign 
policy. They also point out that it 
was the Truman shift to the left on 


domestic policy in his advocacy of the 
10-point civil rights program that has 
caused the current flare-up from the 
Southern States. The Fair Employ- 
ment Practices, anti-Jim Crow, anti- 
poll tax anti-lynching legislation al- 
ways bring Deep South Democrats 
to a fast boiling point and Republi- 
cans are taking no steps to let their 
temperature 

What has added to Southern Demo- 
cratic discomfiture is that in response 
to the President’s appeal for early 
passage his legislative proposals, 
there are enough Republican votes, 
with Democratic aid, to ensure en- 
actment of the bills in Congress if 
nothing intervenes. And at the other 


cool. 


ol 


end of Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
President in his White House office, 
is waiting to sign the bills. 
Democrats from the Deep South 
ere not pleased by the fact that Re- 
publican-controlled committees are 
moving deliberately to “report out” 


the legislative program without delays 


These bills are all good vote-getters. 
It will be interesting to follow the 
fate of these bills. It is undeniable 


that there are good moral and ethical 
reasons why they should be enacted. 


On the other hand, Congressmen from 
Deep South argue that passage 
actually 


the 


of this legislation will set 





Gordon R. McGregor, O.B.E., D.F.C., 
has been appointed president of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor joined T.C.A. in 1945 as 
general traffic manager after dis- 
tinguished service with the R.C.A.F. 
His wartime experience (he was one 
of “The Few” during the Battle of 
Britain) has enabled him to make 
valuable contributions to the study 
of air traffic problems. He is 46. 





back for 


many generations, in fact together for a party victory in 195 
as well as in name, the eventual with Southern Democrats, of cours 
emancipation of the nation’s largest safely ensconced in controlling pos! 


minority group. 
There is no doubt 
legislators will fight 
sage of these bills. The filibuster may 
be brought into use, with its cus 
tomary stultifying effect on any Con- 


That is probably merely a Southe) 
dream of things unlikely to come 

Harry Truman has a practical pri 
lem of welding together the thr 
Givided elements of his party. TT! 
tepublican Party's best hope of wi 


that Southern 
to prevent pas- 


gressicnal action. ning the Presidential election is 

With the national organization keep the opposition divided. TT} 
properly chastised, it is contended situation promises some _ interesti 
that the Democrats could all work campaign developments. 
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5 OTTAWA LET TER very existence of such a committee— while real relief is on the way from saw grains rise to fantastic levels. 
“= , the very announcement that it was the working-out of world economic On top of that, Eastern Canada suf- 
at a to be set up—may well have fright- forces. fered the worst spring weather for 

e ened off some of the more timid The smooth transition from a con-_ field crops in fifty years, with the 
. Inflation Causes Beyond Canada actual and potential profiteers, and trolled economy to the normal state consequence that feed grains were 
a ‘ ‘ L eo a it may bana et e = pace nctegyl ; enterprise, which ect gg a a_ half-crop, Pg 
iy - n time and energy ousands 0 the cabinet had some reason to ex- versely affecting our meat produc- 
mI } rices Inquiry Idea Is Futile times over. But no one supposes— pect when they made the decisions to tion. The European weather Dsiiser 
i certainly not the brighter members’ decontrol last year, has been con- invaded Britain, of course, and 
By WILFRID EGGLESTON of the government—that such an in- founded by several mishaps of an greatly accentuated the scarcity of 
°} quiry is going to cause more than a_ unforeseeable nature, communicated  food-stuffs, and the pull on the Jim- 
j awa. ans and the people off the growing Tripple in the inflationary cycle. to the Canadian economy from the ited food supplies of Canada. Our 
squeeze on the budgets of all fixed- The blunt fact is that the govern- outside world. own prairie wheat harvest suffered 
- HE Sl a meee income classes, in the hope and be- og is in much the same position from drought. The inflation in food 
posa Ss lief that internati j i as the physician of olden days with ° e rices in Canada over the pas 2¢ 
- nmittee of sixteen members to in- the wae Fiance 1k dena pg a eatieae on his hands setierine Soaring in Sympathy is almost entirely due, it is aa & 
re into the “recent rise in the cost political stall rather than a measure from pneumonia. It has not much ; say, to events which could not be 
living” left behind it a strong ¢alculated to alter the price situa. Choice other than to watch the di- Much depended on the behavior of controlled, and could hardly be fore- 
‘e of futility and frustration. In a tion noticeably: and it may be a sease run its course. Once it had the price level in the United States. seen. Most of these events occurred 
liamentary democracy, perhaps shrewdly-timed stall, at that. Just elected to decontrol, and dismantled During the war we were fairly suc- outside Canada. 
full-dress debates lasting a week as the inflationary troubles of the the ponderous machinery of regula- cessful in insulating our price level The price of wheat has consistent- 
. ever wholly wasted; a little present administration invaded Can- tion, it could not suddenly go into @Way from the effects of theirs, but jy set the pace for soaring food 
nt is shed on the situation; mem- aqa fortuitously and uncontrollably everse when the course of decon- eVeryone knew that as both coun- prices, including meats. A break at 
5 rs are able to let off steam; some- from the outside world, now—even trol appeared to be taking a more tries decontrolled, their price levels Chicago might well signal substan- 
. ng of the plight of the common jn the past two or three days—there Ominous and expensive turn than it would tend to come together again.  tjal relief in many other food lines. 
n and the farmer on the back con- are jndications that a substantial expected. People who clamor for We rather fondly hoped that as our ‘he connections between cereals and 
ssions is apt to penetrate into the measure of relief may be coming in Yestoration of cortrols don't face up Price level went up in response to meat prices are obvious. The sou- 
cloisters of Parliament Hill. But the same way. Nothing would ease to the practical difficulties. our decontrol, theirs would be fall- thern hemisphere has a good wheat 
ne had to be in more than normally the Canadian situation more quickly And as for the other proposed ing. and the two would meet at an prospect, Europe looks like raising a 
charitable mood to find much of a than a major price adjustment in Yemedies, subsidies and a major cut index figure well below 145. Unhap- much greater percentage of its own 
constructive nature in last week’s the United States always praying, in indirect taxation, they are largely pily for these calculations, the U.S. food this summer. and the very ser- 
vordy and sometimes bad-tempered of course, that it is not too drastic elusionary, while the two or three Price indexes kept on soaring, and joys drought threat to the winter 
performance. a one! drastic measures likely to succeed Ours have soared in sympathy. wheat belt of the U.S. of last fall 
The government’s justification for are political dynamite. Add these all Another unforeseen development seems to have been largely lifted. 
the committee was weak, and the Going Up Up Up! up, and the government is substan- with sad effects on our price struc- The sum of these facts may spell 
opposition, while frequently off the r F tially stymied. The parliamentary ture was the disastrous crop wea- early relief for the Canadian con- 
mark entirely, made a lot of noise To see this Commons debate on a inquiry is a kind of desperate ex- ther in Europe last summer. In the’ sumer, but the parliamentary in. 
and occasionally got in a shrewd committee of inquiry in its true set- pedient, introduced in the hope that face of the greatest cereal harvest in quiry will not be able to claim the 
thrust. John Bracken delivered what ting, one has to remember that the it will entertain Canadians a bit its history, the United States still credit. 
I thought was his most effective cost of living has been going up at + 
parliamentary attack in years. the rate of 2 per cent a month, that 
: The C.C.F. group was full of real it now stands at about 150, that food 
a _ and well-simulated indignation. In _ prices have almost doubled, and that 
. a radio address on Thursday night’ over a large section of Canada and 
Mr. Coldwell said: “During the last among many fixed-income brackets 
* few days, I have listened to a debate’ the situation has become well-nigh 
in parliament that has made us as_ intolerable. Most of the inflationary 
angry and as indignant as anything pressure and the painful squeezes 
I have heard during my dozen years are due _ to _ factors not easily 
in the House of Commons.” The _ altered and, in the case of inter- 
» Prime Minister on the same day, national factors, not susceptible to 
> either lost his temper or gave a most Canadian policy at all. Very little 
B. ~ convincing imitation of a man losing of the Canadian anguish is presum- | 
— his temper. He had asked the House’ ably due to hoarding or profiteer- ae Re | 
—_— - for unanimous consent in giving the ing, although that little, in the past ee | | 
© prices committee debate precedence few weeks, may well have represent- a | \ 
» over everything else, at the express ed the straw that is breaking the 5 ee 
> desire of the Progressive-Conserva- camel's back. When in a situation \\ % Be 1) ft 
» tives, he said, now they were raising of this kind the government offers : \\! e | 
> objections, and if that was the way the formation of a _ parliamentary em \\ fe \} | 
» things were going, “they have made committee of inquiry as one of its we \\ ee |i 
» the endeavor to meet that kind of major contributions, no wonder par- A \ ie \\ 
© request for the last time so far as I. liamentary representatives see red. Ye \ & \\] 
: concerned.” Of course an inquiry is better than Si | 
& The proposal to set up a commit- nothing. It will take weeks to make em \\ 8 || 
: of inquiry has all the earmarks’ any kind of thorough diagnosis of & \\ | 
Fi i diversion—harmless, of course, the current situation, and the situa- & \ 
. perhaps even with some con- tion itself may change so rapidly a 
z ictive long-range features -- to that the committee’s report may be 
2 e the minds of the parliamentari- obsolete before it is written. But the | 
1 | 
* | | 
Feuding and ai 
S & | 
e e | RY . 
Fighting | | 
© outsiders he appears to be an 
unbiased executor. But not to the 
members of the family! Almost without exception, GAS plays 
One group thinks he favours daughter an important part in the manufacture 
= ; : as of every piece of furnishing in the 
Jane, brother Fred and cousin Emma. home. ‘From the smallest light-bulb 
Jane, Fred and Emma and their adherents to the larger items of equipment such 
SESE tne: a ey a es as washing machines, the quick clean 
yelieve he favours the others. Lhus, tamtly heat of GAS has supplied in its unique 
% happiness has given way to family feuds. way, that final touch. 
2 Similar situations develop all too fre- The washing machine illustrated 
¢ acne ; % is manufactured by Fairgrieve & 
g quently. So when making your Will choose Son Ltd., 44 Dovercourt Road, 
: an Executor that has no family ties and is Toronto. | 
3 not personally biased. They are also tool makers and 
; produce metal parts for other 
Write for free booklet manufacturers. 
“Security for Your Family” 
ergs Industrial Division AD. 6941 
7 NATIONAL TRUSI | 
COMPANY, LIMITED i | 
| TORONTO, MONTREAL, HAMILTON, 
| WINNIPEG, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER. I] . | 
l Whe redo). | SUMLKS® GAS The turnace at the right of operator melts ' 
- the metal for the pressure-casting machine ; 
; NT-81 CoO MP ACH at the left which makes washing machine ; 
{ arts: 
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By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


audience to show that there are no 
false bottoms, sliding panels or 
funny business of any sort. The per- 
former then calls on someone in the 
audience to contribute a dollar. This 
is then placed in the box which is 
securely fastened. The performer 
next makes a few passes and opens 
the box. And what do you suppose 


cipate in any unexpected issue I 
would not hesitate to throw myself 
into.the breach—’, Something of the 
sort. I may not have the wording 
just right but that would be the gen- 
eral idea.” 

“Yes but—” I began. 

“And then at the very last minute 
with only one chair left,’ Miss A. 


of the Canadian people is a fixed 
habit that can only be shaken by the 
modern progressive approach,” she 
said. 

I said after a moment, “Of course 
there’s the other fixed habit of the 
Canadian people that you still have 
to reckon with.” 

“What’s that?” Miss A. asked. 











FOUND my friend Miss A. sitting wheel out the table. They also ‘he dollar has been changed into?” hurried on, “Mr. King jumps up and ==“Mr. Mackenzie King,” I said. 
at her dinette table and deep wheel out thé Potlucks. A member “Goodness I wouldn't know,” I shouts, ‘Hey, lookit at the big emer- ¢ : 
as usual in what she describes as Of the C.C.F. rises and moves as an said. iy ' . gency’. Everyone turns to look, no- 
her paper work. “Here, you can amendment to the Pett Diet that the ae pork chops: Miss A. said body notices the music has stopped J 
amuse vourself with this.” she said, Potlucks be restored with a decent ‘Yiumphantly. “The contributor of and Mr. King—” A N G a L A : 
handing me a clipping meal in the Parliamentary Restaur- the eae x . ae Geen by ee “Throws himself into the breach!” 2 
The clipping described the recent ant. The amendment is quashed on 8!ven the pork cnops instead of the J cried. 


scene in the House of Representa- 
tives when the members added popu- 
lar entertainment to the argument of 
the Margarine vs. Dairy Interests. 
“It’s the sort of thing I’ve been ad 


a precedent going back to 1887 when 
a Canadian family was able to sur- 
vive the winter on an exclusive diet 
of coarse grain cereal.” 


original dollar. 
think?” 

“It’s wonderful!” I said, “and ex- 
actly what is needed. The political 
inertia of the Canadian people—.” 

“Oh I’ve got other ideas besides 


Well, what do you 


“Exactly,” said Miss A. She sat 
back and restored her glasses which 
she always removes in moments of 
excitement. “‘Well what do you think 
of it?’ she asked after a moment. 


Se BT 






HOTEL 


Just a little different 
Highest standard of service 


Dae erst mg iss ate 














° an¢ x“ e ee 

vocating all along,” Miss A. said, ‘\ YELL, what do you think of it,” hat” $n i. a oR ; “I think it’s marvellous!” I said, Excellent Cuisine 

m 1 finished. “Whe : Miss A. asked as I finishe a ee ee Wee or ine “Tt’s exactly what the public needs. : : 
when I had finished. “When the wages, & asked as I finished. stance, why not a Quiz program ; 4 Bernat: Five minutes to centre of City & 
House of Representatives want to Why I think it’s fascinating,” I “ > It has drama, educational value, sus- a - : 

: 82 See vas (‘has 4 ‘ m.:1,9 along the lines of Double or Noth- ‘i ‘ yeti tees 39 Special Winter Rates & 
show how difficult it is to mix mar said. ‘What about the Rope Trick? hae the Siedeee oeee Gah ee pense, everything. 3 
garine and artificial coloring, they Have you worked that out too?” Mast - Ce Samat pater t a 1h Miss A, nodded. VICTORIA, B.C. 
al é . ‘ ore a I as +> ‘e 2S ¢ star 4 66 #4: . . e 
have someone actually doing the Miss A. nodded. “The Rope Trick pie re te 60 canst = i % bisa As you say, the political inertia . ; 
Lz m \ g ! ag » SO . at every- q 
mixing. in costume, right on the is intended to dramatize the new : riage Hc eee aia is alee 
floor of the House. When it is neces- Prices Investigations Committee,” saat tie es me Cain 
sary to speak up for the Dairy In she said. “The rope, just an ordinary SOME . = at famous Cana- 


terests, they appeal to the public’s 


deep-seated sense of symbolism by 


bringing ona big pamer-maché cow.” 


piece of half-inch hemp. is brought 
on the floor of the House with the 
announcement that it is to be used to 


dian, grandfather of another fa- 
mous Canadian led a political revo- 
lution in Canada in 1837?’ Then from 


. : . . =) y ¥ j -reasi 4 if fi- 
“The minute I read that.” Miss A hang anyone found guilty of food- there on ewe waplaiconaagei rare 
he minute 1 aqd tnat, MISS 4 me ia ir % : . cult questions till we come to the $64 
went on “I sat right down and profiteering. The debate begins at Wi) ok thie fit | 
n n, I ‘ rigt 3 i pe ; a ‘ ( gO rc Ss vhe 
sketched out a number of acts, Once. The Progressive-Conservative poe ss fh eggs hehe 


novelties and reviews to enliven pro- 


and C.C.F. groups think the rope is 


bacon jumped to 90 cents a pound?’ 








TREES.... 


A Priceless Treasure 




























spies ‘iinkiera 'A : Naturally nobody can answer that % 
ceedings in our own House of Com too short to be effective. The Gov- he ae i : ceiilini 7 
mons. Here, read this ernment thinks it’s too long and ion $64 goes into the national : 
: Kaa tenn oh lipping ants toc n further hile * S. ; ‘ ‘ “or. iS 
She snatched back the clipping en ee ee To determine the value of beautiful trees is most difficult : 
and placed a page of manuscript in his is being discussed the rope  ,, ‘VE GOT : wen better $64 ; l h t be replaced for man ears 5 
my hand stands on end and this character be- : ee ee ewe, eee ee ee - + - once lost they cannot be replaced fo 77 . ‘ 
“Seen House of Commons at 8ins to climb it i tion, Bbc en See ee ee Properly pruned and sprayed, trees will live far longer, : 
, i ee “Which character?” I asked remier of Canada? : : ‘ A 
QOoOttawa | re . ny + > 7 = v 
The Potluck 1 typical Canadian “Why the Character representing Oh I’ve already worked out a nov enhance your surroundings, greatly improve your prop 3 
Os aera ta emcee We. cea. tie ee rr ittee.” Miss  elty act for that one,” Miss A. said, erty values. 4 r 
reed ii ne is introduced. It con h Fact-Finding Committee,’ Miss 1 : ; 5 : ; 
eithes oo agate es Bi cota A. said. “He continues to climb while ‘Lt’s the game of Musical Chairs, with eas me F = \ 
sists of M1 Mrs. Potluck, Shirley te ee oo Pringle since vend pessoa bee the contestants—say Mr. St. Laurent We work for civic administrations, large and small, also : 
iged eleven Myrna (aged nine) sp ies = . oe < < < : Be patra espera Miers: x * ‘ e ‘ } B Cl 
ind Leroy 1sed seven.) They al he simply disappears into thin air Mr. Abbott, Mr. Martin and Mr. Ilsley many industrial organizations. All trees moved up to one B of 
alia ‘ 2 age 5 2 —— sole +? , Tg ft. tN J c70iIng > ¢ . thile tg . . b ‘ ‘ ke 
shown seated about a table, actually It’s quite an old trick. The rope of —0lng round and round while Mr. foot in diameter. Consult us without obligation on your B bu: 
. course is returned to the Dramati King plays the piano B hal 
ating a Dr. Pett luncheon tia adke™ ates P — gpg , e ha 
<a ' are at any more roperties Department” “Just a minute!’” I said. “Suppos- tree problems. References upon request. ‘ tin 
Nyrn 1 can c ns ore ‘ aa ‘ a, " _ ‘neo: I las : Mr ° : 
Mrs. Potluck (laughing and shak- ~ “Well hie ‘ \ i ' a ‘te i “Oh I’ve heuer of that too,” Miss A V @] S & S @) Bh 
ing her head): Eyes bigger than your ‘eddie enolate Pome . as ‘s : we wate “What Mr Rivas is me ally a 2 : , 
S 24 é ‘1CK Ss i SE A. Sé 5 é i S ree j : bi 
stomach I see. ‘<6 an RE ie MEE Bg Spence ee Neuere = j 
Shiney: WAT you please pass the (At iS eee eel rest See 27 : 
3 : - sn a 5 : a e c one. < : Ly Ss Le 
putter? : | oa — A Fue TILLSONBURG, ONT _: 
~ : > c le Cc “ a4 c ~ i, : 
pire Potluck (pushing over the but. Re coulmment le simply a Goede sae aig st ie ee Bascvatit | 
tel Here, take all you like. We've ~~~ ° oe eer ee ee ail P sittiie goin 
got a pound and a quarter and only 
a week to use it up In 
Leroy: What are we having for din 3 E E | 
ner tonight Mum? JOHNS-MANVILLE} 
Mrs. Potluck (hesitating Vell, I 
was sort of planning to keep it as a 
a PLAN FOR 
All the Potlucks: Oh please tell us 
Mummy. please, please, please! : & 
Mrs. Potluck: Well, I suppose you M 
might as well have the fun of antl e e h e i e PRODUCTS 
cipation. (beaming) We're having Cut maintenance costs with materials specially 
haddock and boiled tapioca! : : 
Shirley, Myrna and Leroy: Oh hur- d d b iy H + i ‘ 
rah, hurrah, hurrah, Oh yummy! md e€ to stan up Ww ere f e going is toug eee 
Murmurs of ‘M-m-m-m!’ and ‘ 
Scrummy!’ from the Liberal benches, Planning to enlarge your present plant provide economical, maintenance- - 
ngled with cat-calls from the Op or build a new factory? Then it will free service over the years. And-re- ae 4 
= lor me — pay you to get the facts on Johns- member, too, J-M materials are backed ; 
Mr. Potluck (to his family ,isten, ands é : ‘ i 
2 pteotor de sight. si anville Building Materials for indus- by Johns-Manville’s 90-year reputa- 3 
how can I concentrate on the super g ‘ 5 “ 3 
nutritional values of my peas on try. Specially designed, these J-M tion for quality and dependability . . . 















toast with you kids yelling like a 
bunch of yahoos? 
Mrs. Potluck. Now don’t 
temper dear. (brightly) You Know 
much irritable we’ve been 
we've had to cut out coffee. 

And afterwards can we go 
movies? 
Mrs. Potluck: I’m 
But I’ve thought of something that 
will be even more fun. We'll all go 
down to the House of Commons and 
watch them putting on the Rope 
Trick! 

At this the Potlucks get up and 
dance with delight till they are quite 
exhausted. The attendants come and 


materials are built to last . . . made to ‘*proved on the job” at hundreds of 
Canadian industrial sites, For com- 
plete information on J-M Building 
Materials write or phone your nearest 


Johns-Manville sales office. 


| Manville 
Building 
Materials 
for industry 


BUILT-UP ROOFING 
CORRUGATED TRANSITE 
ASPHALT TILE FLOORING . 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS i 
© ASBESTOS FLEXBOARD _ ge 


lose your 


how less 
since 
Leroy 
to the 
afraid not, lover. 





WARNING 
f tered not the flesh; its walls are 
frail 
To keep a lovely thing for long; 
Seek that whose door-hasps will not 
fail; 
House the heart's riches in a song, 
A verse, or anything at all 
That owns the spirit’s hardiness. 
For flesh is weak, its walls may fall, 
And all you wanted to possess 
Will be as lost or broken things; 
So capture beauty with a rhyme, 
And you will see its phoenix-wings 
Rise brightly from the shards of 
Time. 


J-M CORRUGATED TRANSITE 


An ideal industrial siding or roofing 
material. Made of asbestos and cement, 
J-M Corrugated Transite can’t burn, rot 
or wear out—never needs paint to pre- 
serve it! Large, easy-to-handle sheets 
and special fastening devices speed the 
work of erection. Corrugated Transite 
combines long life and economy to 
keep maintenance costs low! 


Canadian 


Johns-Manville Co. Limited ot 
ideok fed Biome le) ba a2 Varm dt | ii lacmm 2 ieelihaa | \ 


Mine: Asbestos, Que. 
Plants: Asbestos, Que., & Toronto, Ont. 
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| Will Rhodesia Become 
| Empire Supply Base? 
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By GEOFFREY JENKINS 


With plans underway for a new 

port, a dam, a railway and new 

tteel works, Southern Rhodesia 
will soon be big business indus- 

‘rially. In transforming her vast 

mineral and agricultural re- 

sources into wealth she will be- 
come a more valuable unit in the 

British Empire. 

Recently the Southern Rhode- 
sian Government floated a loan 
of 40 million dollars which was 
earmarked for development. De- 
pending on Britain for heavy 
machinery and advanced tech- 
nical advice in several fields, 
Rhodesia intends to make her 
ideas of development a reality. 

Bulawayo, S.R. 

‘OUTHERN RHODESIA means big 
‘7 business industrially. Into the 
vast and as yet little-developed ter- 
ritory between the Limpopo and the 
Zambesi Rivers is pouring an ever- 
increasing stream of British capital, 
British industry, and British settlers. 

It is a stream which, it is believed 
in Britain, if taken at the flood, will 
lead on to fortune. The fortune will 
be Rhodesia’s in the transformation 
of her vast mineral and agricultural 
esources into wealth for the Empire 
ind into valuable dollar currency. 

You must think of Rhodesia in 
terms of hundreds upon hundreds 
of square miles of open country and 


uush and two large towns. About 
halfway between lies Que Que, a 


tiny, hot, dusty town whose signif- 
icance is that it is in the heart of 
ich coal and iron ore deposits and 
the site of the country’s first steel 
works. 
The steel works is scheduled to 
tart production in January having 
target of some 30,000 tons a year. 
This is only a quarter of the coun- 
‘s annual requirement. The _ pic- 
re is of young and vital industries, 
juipped with the most modern plant 
m Britain, springing up around 
lisbury, Bulawayo and in the Mid- 
ds, and which are, it is confident- 
hoped, the forerunners of much 
ater things. 


Mainspring 


lainspring of Rhodesia’s indus- 
| development is a huge dam 


ch is planned at Kariba Gorge, 
the Zambesi, some distance below 
Victoria Falls. Estimated to cost 
000,000, Kariba will be as big as 
erica’s Boulder, Shaster, Friant 

Grand Coulee dams put together. 
ere now the only activity is the 
odiles sliding sluggishly from the 
ning mudbanks, there will spring 
YY 1952 or 1953, a gigantic stretch 
ater generating 750,000 kilowatts 
lectric power. 
lis power will be turned to use 
ily in developing the high-grade 
Sits of iron ore in the southern 
tion of Northern Rhodesia. These 
sits are still under investigation, 
the indications are very favor 

Power will be gridded on huge 
ns and will cost as little as a 
‘hing a unit. There must be large 
‘iron and steel produciion to ab 
much as 250,000 kilowatts, 

a yearly output of 500,000 tons 
1g iron and 50,000 tons of ferro 
Ome would be necessary. 
hould a decision be taken, the 
vernments of Northern and South 

Rhodesia will each contribute 
00,000 and the remaining £5,000, 
"00 Will be raised from British in 

trialists and financiers. 

"rom a food production point of 
Ylew, Kariba’s possibilities are 
“normous, since by irrigation it will 
““arantee to hundreds of thousands 
Of acres a water supply for the 
towing of tobacco, sugar, maize and 
other food crops. Naturally, a rail 
Way will have to be built to the dam 
“ince there is none near there now. 
Kariba is not the only dam South 
=n Rhodesia has in view. In the 
“abi River Valley, lying under the 


) AS 


country’s eastern mountain escarp- 
ment, another big irrigation scheme 
is planned—actually more a series 
of dams than one big dam such as 
Kariba—which would serve 500,000 
acres of fertile land for groundnut 
production. 

Again, investigations are not ex- 
pected to be completed in less than a 
year, but the Prime Minister, Sir 


Godfrey Huggins, is hopeful that a 
pilot scheme may be started soon. 
The Sabi Valley is rich in mineral 
deposits and millions of tons of high- 
grade apatite (phosphates) have been 
discovered, which can be turned into 
fertilizers. 

The significance of these fertiliz- 
ers to the country’s own food produc- 
tion and to those countries to which 
she will be able to export is easy to 
see. Only a short railway needs to 
be built—40 miles—which would lead 
to the second phosphate mine which 
the Empire possesses. 

The deposits are sited in wild, hot, 
luxuriant tropical country, inhab- 
itable in some parts only by natives. 
Lions, buck, crocodiles, hippopotami 
and elephants abound. Towards its 


confluence with the Limpopo the area 
is alive with the deadly tsetse fly 
and malaria is a constant danger. It 
is picturesque country, however, and 
the wild grandeur of the nearby Chi- 
manimani mountains is unforget- 
table. Bound up with Southern Rho- 
desia’s plans for industry is her want 
of a new port, for Beira is inade- 
quate. The plan is to carry a rail- 
way through to Walvis Bay, on the 
Atlantic. 

Recently the Southern Rhodesian 
Government floated a loan of £32,- 
000,000, of which £10,000,000 was ear- 
marked for development, most of the 
remainder being used to cover the 
cost of nationalizing the railways, 
which had been privately owned. No 
less than £5,500,000 has been sunk in 


Rhodesia in the past year by immi- 
grants and industrialists. 

The picture in Southern Rhodesia 
in the next few years will be one of 
construction of dams, railways, 
roads, new towns, factories, mines 
and canals being cut. We of Rhodesia 
are rolling up our sleeves and get- 
ting down to the job with a will. We 
are looking to Britain for heavy 
machinery and advanced technical 
advice in several fields. 

We are a young country and we 
have some big ideas—-and we intend 
to make those ideas reality and de 
velop this country of such enormous 
mineral and agricultural possibilities 
into a yet more vital and valuable 
unit of the Commonwealth. 








B-A Service Stations, coast-to-coast in Canada, are 
always clean and inviting. B-A operators really want 
to service your car. 


Water, oil, tires, battery ... these important points 


are conscientiously checked and serviced every time 


you stop at a B-A Station. 
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A clean windshield is accident insurance; the family 
is safer. B-A has organized a Safety Shield Seryice 


for your protection. 
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You drive away completely assured of your car's 


condition - 
= 


quality gasolene and lubricants. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY — NOW OR EVER 
B-A petroleum products stand at the point of leadership be- 
cause we never have tolerated anything less than the finest that 
human ingenuity can devise. In Peerless Gasolene we have 
a product that challenges the field; in Peerless 
(“It’s Alloyed”) we have a lubricant unique in its protective 
qualities; in B-A service we offer the motorist everything 
possible in maintaining his car in top 
maximum safety. 


Motor Oil 


performance and 


especially because you're using’ B-A’s to} 
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THE WORLD TODAY opment of Russian economy from Most students of the Soviet econ- Consider the situation in the Do. : a 

Tsarist times right up to the war omy seem to agree that transporta- netz Basin, in the Ukraine, pre-war ta 

period of 1941, available in the most tion is its weakest link, and that ex- producer of 60 per cent of the coa] : 

e readable form, in A. Yugow’s “Rus- pansion of the railways lagged far and half the steel of Russia, its irp- . 
Soviets Count on USS. Collapse sia’s Economic Front for War and _ behind the huge expansion of indus- portance to Western Russia being ’ 
Peace” (Harper's). try in the ’30’s. Thus by the outbreak aptly comparable to that of the Ruhr és 

How About Own Econom 2 The Trotskyist quarterly Fourth of war in 1941, the length of the to Germany. Drew Middleton of the : 
y ad International has carried excellent rail lines had not even been doubled New York Times, says that when he 


and detailed analyses of postwar since 1913; there were only 40 per was in the Donetz Basin in 1946 jt 
By WILLSON WOODSIDE developments in the U.S.S.R. by the cent more cars, to carry over four’ looked as if the Germans had beon 
French writer Ernest Germain. And times the freight load. By way of gone three days instead of three 
PPHE extent to which Soviet policy thinkers in. mediaeval times. Pravda there have been numerous studies in comparison, the vast Soviet Union years. The enemy had flooded tie 
is based on the dogmatic assump editorialists and other critics leap the London Economist and the New had only fifty per cent more rail- coal mines, toppled some of the blast ‘ 
tion that the capitalist economy ot ing for safety can only quote what York weekly New Leader, way trackage than Germany, and furnaces and heavily wrecked the § Oil 
the United States was bound to Lenin said 30 and 40 years ago, that The basic facts which emerge from only a quarter of the trackage of rest. The cities were in ruins; tre : 
break down in the early postwal imperialism is the final phase of cap- these strongly back up General Eis- the United States. people living in cellars and dugou 
period, according to the “laws” pro italism, beyond which there could be enhower’s assertion the other day In brief, the whole area seems ‘o 
pounded by Marx and Lenin, has been no further phases except socialism; that the Soviet Union simply did not Railway Reconstruction be in very much the same condition 
dramatically highlighted by the Va and that colonies can only achieve have the smoothly functioning in- as the Ruhr, which I have seen. \ve 
ga affair. _ {freedom through revolt. dustry and the mountains of supplies Obviously there is an enormous have heard a great deal of the « 
As ant as 1943 I noted the pre Varga’s Institute of World Econ of all kinds which any country would work to be done here, to bring the ficulties of reconstruction in te 
diction of this le iding Soviet econ omy has been closed down, as infest need to start a big war today. The railways into line with the needs latter, where the greater part of tie 
omist that the United States would ed with heresy. Varga is no longer only real danger, he found, was of of the country’s expanded economy. mines and steel mills were intact, aid 
suffer within four years’ time a de the leading economist of the Soviet “stupid happenings which could start The Soviets admit officially that 15,- only the cities, the workers’ hom::s, 
pression worse than that of the ‘30's. Union. He is a nobody, and any for a stupid war.” 800 of their 30,000 locomotives were _ the utilities, smashed. How much «:{ 
authorities set him to 
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i work on mer friends who still speak to him destroyed in the war. The current ferent are reconstruction proble:s 
a study of the effect of the war on are brave men indeed. He is a sabo- The Basic Facts Five-Year Plan only provides—-al- jn the Donbas and the rest of We-| 
the economy of cag les capital teur of Soviet policy, “defending his ways hopefully—for the replacement ern Russia? 
ist countries. What he came up with errors obstinately”, as Pravda com- These basic facts are that, toserve of half of these by 1950; and that 
has flabbergasted ia plains, and planting seeds of doubt an area three times as great as that — still leaves the wear and tear on the DP gonbas Like the Ruhr 
Varga found that the state has which will remain in many minds. of the United States, Russia has only others to be taken care of. Out of 
Bievod a derision role in their wat ; the railway network which the U.S. some 800,000 rail cars the war losses There must be the same, sim. 1- 
time economy, even compelling pow Covering Up Weakness? possessed in 1872; that she is pro- were admitted to be 428,000. ‘The cur- taneous need for housing, food, col, 
erful monopolies to forego their spe ducing today only a trifle more steel rent plan calls for the building of steel, cement, repair parts and traits 
cial interests and serve the general Here, then, is an initial success in than Great Britain, commonly rele- 472,500 by 1950. portation; the same shortage of abie 
war effort. Worse. he finds. proof our long-term policy, of convincing gated to the status of a secondary The critically reduced steel pro- bodied workers, and similar prob- 
that the capitalist state cot tinues to the Soviets that their assumption of power; that whereas British indus- duction obviously is going to impose lems of maintaining their moriéle 
earry very ynsiderable mea the breakdown of our system is un- try gasped on a coal production of a brake on the railroad program, as and productivity under terrible wo k- , 
sure of planning and_ regulation tenable. Now what about the other 190 million tons in 1946, the giant on that of all industry. If the British, ing and living conditions. Coal pro ¥ 
even in peacetime side of the question, how is the Sov Soviet Union had only 140 million with the largest steel production in duction in the Donbas as in the Ruhr © 
Far, far worse, Varga suggests in iet economic system standing up? tons; that Soviet oil production had their history, 15 million tons, find stands at about half of pre-war. . 
his onclusion the possibility that In its truculent foreign policy, is fallen from a pre-war maximum of that this promises to be the limiting Oil production is another of the ; 
ca S instead of fa ing the Soviet Government covering up 32.7 million tons a year to just over factor in their economic development main bottlenecks in Soviet industrial 
wal s fall. has emba dona vast internal weaknesses, or is it em- 20 million tons, a twelfth part of the for 1948, and if the Americans with development and mechanization of 
ew hase of developmen some boldened by great strength? Here I supply which powers American in- close to 90 million tons were ham- agriculture, which sufficiently 
thing vhich I licated last week recall the maxim quoted to me in dustry and transport; that Soviet pered on every side by steel short- counts for their seizure of the Ru 
And perhaps s most stinging find 1944 by a statesman now living with- agriculture, while enjoying a much’ age last year, what must the situa- manian, Hungarian, Austrian and 
yf all was even in the eld of n the Soviet sphere: “Always re better year in 1947 than the disas- tion be in Russia, where the pre-war Polish oil fields and refineries. Soviet | b 
mM} S S osed t ye the vi nember, Russia is never as strong, trous failure of 1946, will be years production of 18.3 million tons was _ oil production had been built up from © 
us = estation of the sys 2 as weak, as she looks.” In short, repairing the war losses in men, ma- knocked down by 1944 to 13 million 22 to 32.7 million tons between 1932 q 
tem list « ies had even it fficulties she remains a chines and_ buildings; that the and has only been restored painfully 40. The destruction wrought by the @ 
actu elaxed the grip or he colossus; but she is a clumsy one. Ukraine and White Russia, according to 15.5 million in the last year? Germans in the Maikop and Grozny @ 
colonies iring and since the wai There are no reports of the Soviet io Stalin's own estimate, cannot be The Soviet press carries stories of fields dropped it sharply, and it is 
The Moscow respondent of tl economy to compare with the up-to reconstructed to pre-war standards shutdowns of blast furnaces, of poor estimated at just over 20 million | : 
Christian Science Monitor, Edmund the-minute, complete and accurate before 1955, not to say developed to quality steel, of waste and rejects, tons today. Possibly 5 million tons | 
Stevens illy Soviet-sympathetic, data available on the American, Bri- standards challenging the American; which indicate that many technical are taken from Eastern Europe. i 
es e Varga controve! sy as. tish or Canadian economy. Yet as that Soviet industry will only achieve problems remain unsolved, and prob- There are indications that the ma 
one o veliest and most stin with every other aspect of Soviet life, by 1950 the extent—if the current ably that lagging transportation of jor Baku field has declined to a pro 
iting Russia in many moons one can find out most of the pertin Five-Year Plan is fulfilled—of Amer- raw materials is holding up steel duction of 12.5 million tons, which is | . 
swer oO e Sovi ent information, if not all of the de ican industry in 1904. After two fur- production, just as lagging steel pro- not so surprising since it produced | 
es is reminiscent only or the tti tails, by digging. There is, for ex ther plans, it may reach by 1960 the duction is holding up the rehabilita- 15 million tons a year as far back 
tude of the Church towards original mple, a superb account of the devel level of American industry in 1915 tion of the railroads. as 1901. Here again, the Soviets face = 
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Deposits in Savings Department $21,900,000 $24,000,000 Estate, trust and agency 4 
assets under administration $36,100,000 $92,500,000 E 
vested by pub Jebentures 19,400,000 18,900,000 | @ 
‘ Funds invested by public in é | ' 
Dominion of Canada and Guaranteed Deposit and Trust 
Provincial Bonds owned 20,500,000 20,300,000 Certificates 7,940,000 13,200,000 f 
Net Profits 353,000 395,000 Net Profits 87,500 105,000 
Paid-in Capital and Reserve 7,000,000 7,100,000 Paid-in Capital and Reserve 1,700,000 1,700,000 
Total Assets 48,800,000 50,500,000 Total Assets 45,800,000 107,800,000 
The Huron & Erie report again shows the sound position which The figures above relating to The Canada Trust Company reflect 
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at difficulties in producing the that its expansion was winked at. and stock taken from them in the This seems a good place to bring describes this as a “75 per cent tax 
essary Oil drilling equipment and And the expansion was constantly  collectivization drive. It remains to up the question of why everything is on the sale price” of the article. But 
ye quantities of steel pipe needed stimulated by the soaring prices be seen what they will, or can, do so fantastically expensive in Russia, if it boosts the price of a 10c loaf of 
expansion; while American oil which the peasants could get on the about this. The crop figures may tell so that the average worker, earning bread to 40c, and means you have to 
n claim that the Russians mis- free market. something about it, in the autumn. 500 roubles a month, must work 212 work three months instead of three 

nage their oil wells, allowing During the past year, however, a As for the 


m to sand up, and confirm this 
showing that only 3 million tons 
il a year are being extracted to 
in Rumania, against double that 
intity before the war. 





©il and Tractors 


il supplies are going to be crit- 
in the operation of the new fleets 
tractors planned to restore war 
and further mechanize Soviet 
iculture. Of 523,000 tractors in use 
1940, the Soviets admit to having 
137,000. Their press has further 
ealed that it took a solid year 
 V-E Day to convert the Chelia- 
sk Works and produce its first 
t war tractor. Difficulties must 
ve been far greater at the Stal- 
rad Works. 
careful calculation Germain 
that no more than 34,000 
ctors were made in 1946. The plan 


seS 


ya 


ckons 


ls for an annual rate of 112,000 
ear by 1950, but how that may 

out in practice could be an- 
ey thing. In the meantime the 


‘tors which survived the war will 
quite worn out. 
However, it should not be assumed 
ym this that agriculture will prove 
one of the weakest links in 
Soviet economy. On the contrary, 
recovery of 1947 shows that in 
te of the fact, admitted in the So- 
ti papers, that a part of the crop 
Western Russia spaded-in, 
| five-sixths of it reaped by sickle 
& ad seythe summer before last, witn 
omen providing 80 per cent of the 
bor force of the collectives, Soviet 
‘riculture is one of the most reli 
' sectors of the economy. 
This is due in considerable part to 
large amount of food privately 
oduced and sold by the peasants. 
venty-five years after the revolu- 
mn, this still amounted to 25 per 
nt of the total before the war and 
ere is every indication that, what- 
r the dogma of the government, 
is private production was so reli- 
le and so needed during the war 
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great offensive has been carried on 
against what are described as “cor- 
ruption, mismanagement, and failure 
of discipline” on the collective farms. 
Half a million farm officials have 
been fired. Discipline and party con- 
trol have been tightened. The Stak- 
hanovite system of piece-work and 
reward according to actual produc- 
tion, instead of pay by standard 
labor-day for good worker and 
loafer alike, has been applied more 
intensively. Grain collections have 
been made more severe, applying to 
the total and not just the sown area 
of the collectives, to encourage maxi- 
mum planting. 

This had fallen off heavily in the 
regions not affected by war—accord- 
ing to some indications by as much 
as a third—while the peasants ap- 
plied themselves to their more prof- 
itable private plots and spent many 


days at market. Now, for the first 
time since the forcible collectiviza- 
tion of 1931-32, a peasant is no 


longer required to take his own pro- 
duce, and only his own, to market. It 
can now be marketed cooperatively. 


Peasant Savings Grabbed 


The sharpest postwar measure hit 
the peasants on December 14, 1947, 
when the rouble was devaluated. 
Traditionally, the peasant hoards his 
money in cash and doesn’t use the 
bank, so he took the full blow, one 
new rouble for ten old ones. Perhaps 
worse than that: suspicious. of 
whether he might be denounced as 
a profiteer, now or at some future 
time, if he declared a sizeable store 
of roubles, many a peasant must 
have decided that having lost nine- 
tenths anyway, it might be safer to 
let the other tenth go. Nor would it 
be easy for those who wanted to 
turn in their roubles, to get in to the 
nearest town, in winter time, within 
the few days allotted. 

So the peasants have seen their 
savings of years wiped out over- 
night, much as they had their land 
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JACK: Heard quite a good speech this afternoon on the many services offered 





government, it quite 
clearly included the peasants among 
the “war profiteers’ whom it de- 
nounced in making the devaluation. 
It must certainly have been con- 
cerned over the persistency of pri- 
vate trade after all these years, and 
the political implications evident in 


the growth of a class of “kolhoz 
millionaires.” And from the purely 


practical point of view it could not 
put an end to rationing without mop- 
ping up the big currency hoard of 
the peasantry. 

But while the peasants cannot be 
expected to appreciate this expropri 
ation, even the worker in industry, 
who had only a few hundred roubles 
in the bank and lost none of them, 
will find himself worse off. His ra- 
tions, such as they were, used to be 
cheap. A year ago, they were sud- 
denly tripled in price, and he could 
no longer a ‘ford to buy his full 
ration. Now, except for bread, food 
prices are raised again somewhat, 
while clothes and shoes have been 
boosted beyond his reach. And while 
it is easy to say that they aren't ra 
tioned any more, there are no more 
of them to go ound. It is quite plain 
that of what there are, the rich will 
get more while the poor will get less. 


weeks to buy a pair of shoes, which 
an American worker can buy with a 
day’s pay; 3 months for a suit, which 
a worker here buys with less than a 
week's work; 5 hours for a dozen 
which cost 40 minutes’ work 
2142 hours to buy a pound of 
which costs’ five minutes 
Ameyvica; an hour and 15 
for a quart of milk, which 
is ten minutes’ work here; and to 
come right down to basic feeding, 
31 minutes for a pound of bread, 
which costs an American worker 7 
minutes’ labor? 


eggs, 
here; 
sugar, 
work in 
minutes 


Now, Here’s a Sales Tax! 


The reason is partly the low pro- 
ductivity of Soviet labor, below the 
lowest European standards. But it is 
due far more to the turnover tax 
imposed on all articles of mass con- 
sumption. We have heard and read 
quite a deal lately about the burden 
which our 8 per cent Canadian sales 
tax imposes on the less-well-off 
part of the community. The poorest 
worker in Russia pays a 300 per cent 
sales tax, or turnover tax, his 
bread and his cheese, his and 
his clothes. 

Of course, 


on 
shoes 
Soviet 


the Government 


weeks for a suit of clothes, it doesn't 
matter much how it is described. 
Could there well be a more anti 
social provision than this turnover 
tax, which provides two-thirds of the 
state budget, and bears most heavily 
on the poor? How much more equi 


table is our graduated income tax 
which bears most heavily on. the 
rich, and completely exempts the 
poor. 


What does all this add up to? Not, 
certainly, to a well-balanced assess 
ment of the Soviet economy. It is an 
attempt to reveal some of the weak 
nesses of that economy, whose mas- 
ters cling to the curious dogma that 
not their system, but ours, is “fail 
ing.” Without the slightest belief 
that the Soviet economy is likely to 
collapse, I do find it doubtful that 
the leaders of a country in such con- 


dition can be deliberately planning 
an early war against tne United 
States, industrially four times 


stronger. 

And incidentally, the United States 
very nearly doubled its productive 
capacity between 1939-45, and pain- 
lessly, through the much-condemned 
“profit system.” Or perhaps 
rather have the turnover tax? 
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Canada’s Government System 
Mysterious But It Works 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


a WAS high time that such a work 
as — 


s “The Government of Canada”, 
by such an authoritative pen as that 
of R. MaeGregor Dawson (Univ. of 
Toronto Press. $5.50) should be 
made available With the welkin 
ringing with the cries of provincial 
premiers proclaiming that they ought 


“consulted” by the Dominion 
even on matters clearly within the 
t is refresh 


competence, 1 


nave the 
Pol ASSso- 


the Canadian Political Science 
ciation stating 


in the clearest possible 
language a large part of the 
powers now enjoyed by the provinces 


that 


were never assigned to them by the 
framers of the constitution but have 
been abstracted piecemeal from the 
Dominion by “the judicial technique 
yf statutory interpretation” (W. P. 
M. Kennedy ind this at a time when 
10 means existed (as no means exist 
now) by which the Canadian people 


could declare their wishes as to the 


kind of constitution they desired 

Mr. Dawson is course, 
constitu- 
written in 1867, 
over by 


In a most 


obliged. of 
to expound the Canadian 
ion. ot is 1t Was 


worked 


tne interpretation process 


teresting paragraph he quotes the 
Rowell-Sirois Report as_ crediting 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council with reluctance to concede 
to the I thing beyond the 

imeé rs’ on the ground 


would involve the 


re Wise 


former president of 


courts in ‘““deciding what were 
essentially legislative questions.” Such 
a surmise, he adds. “has at least the 
virtue of making intelligible the posi- 
tion adopted by the Judicial Commit- 
tee, and illustrates, if true, the type 
of judicial restraint contemplated 
above” —a restraint due to unwilling- 
ness to determine questions of public 
policy in the courtroom instead of the 
legislature. And in a still more in- 
teresting paragraph he points out 
that even with the constitution sub- 
ject to judicial review the final power 
is still in the hands of the constitution- 
making authcrity and not of the 
courts. This would perhaps be some 
consolation to Canadians if they had 
a constitution-making authority, but 
the sad fact remains that they have 
not, having never established any 
method by which an amendment al- 
tering the division of powers can be 
passed upon; and it is probably this 
fact more than anything else that has 
caused them to be extremely passive 
under the prolonged enlargement of 
provincial powers at the Dominion’s 


expense. That the constitution has 
remained substantially unamended 
and (‘in disputable matters between 


provincial and Dominion authority) 
unamendable for eighty years, 
through a pericd of complete transi- 
tion “from colony to nation,” is one 
of the marvels of history, and Mr. 
Dawson’s chapter on the “develop- 
ment” of the constitution explains the 
marvel as fully as it can be explained. 
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As its title suggests. this book is 
much more than a treatise on the 
B.N.A. Act. It exhibits the whole pro- 
cess of government, much of which 
depends on convention and tradition 
and not on written fundamental law. 
Thus there is a short but highly im- 
portant chapter on “Administrative 
Powers,” the whole moral of which is 
that ‘‘the jealous eye of Parliament” 
is the nation’s only safeguard. The 
chapter on the Cabinet ascribes a 
great deal of the “gradual debilita- 
tion” of the Senate to the adoption in 
1921 of the principle that all respon- 
sible Ministers of Departments should 
sit in the Commons. The chapter on 
the Governor General ccntains a high- 
ly interesting discussion of the inevit- 
able differences between the Crown 
in the person of a hereditary monarch 
and the Crown in the person of an 
appointed representative—differences 
which ‘make any real parallel in 
some respects quite impossible.” The 
Governor General now holds his office 
at the pleasure of his own Cabinet, 
and there is an “unsavoury prece- 
dent” in the case of Ireland in 1932 
for the dismissal of the King’s repre- 
sentative “for the most trivial rea- 
sons” and the appointment of a 
strongly partisan successor, Mr. Daw- 
son makes no reference to the fact 
that the office has since been entirely 
abolished and a “President” substitut- 
ed. Perhaps he regards that as an 
abolition of “Dcminion status.” 


Watertight Case? 


Concerning the situations in which 
the Governor General may act with 
out or against the advice of his Cab- 
inet, Mr. Dawson says there have 
been only two cases in Canada in fifty 
vears. Lord Aberdeen in 1896 refused 
to make appointments on the advice 
of the Conservative Government after 
it was defeated at the polls; of this 
he says rather curiously that the re- 
fusal ‘‘would seem to have had little 
or no constitutional backing.” Seeing 
that the defeated Government could 
not possibly invoke a fresh appeal to 
the people. since it could net ask for 
dissolution of a Parliament which had 
never even met, one would think that 
it was the audacious “advice” to make 
the appointments that lacked consti 
tutional backing. The other case was 
of course the King-Byng-Meighen 
case of 1926, of which, while admit- 
ting that he is on debateable ground, 
Mr. Dawson says that here also the 
Governor did not ‘‘join issue with his 
Cabinet on what could be considered 


a watertight case.’ The lack of 
watertightness in 1926 was Mr. 


Meighen’s astounding miscalculation 
about his ability to control the House 
‘supplemented by the equally as- 
tounding indecision of the Progres.- 
Sives), and that was no fault of Lord 
Byng’s. Either a Governor is entitled 
to refuse dissolution to one party 
leader on the assurance of another 
that he can carry cn government with 
the existing House of Commons, or he 
is not. His wisdom may be proved 
wanting by subsequent events, but 
his constitutional power cannot be. 
Altogether Mr. Dawson’s attitude on 
this whole subject seems to be cal 
culated to enhance the power ef the 
Cabinet at the expense of that of Par 
liament, a which he is gen 
erally much concerned to resist. As 
for a watertight case, if Governors 
are to wait for that before exercising 


process 


their discretionary power they will 
obviously never exercise it, for no 
Government would tender advice 


Which the Governor had a watertight 
case for refusing, 


Party Conventions 


Active politicians will read with 
special interest the pages on Conven 
tions under “Party Organization.” 
There have been only five major 
party conventions in Canada, spread 
over more than fifty years, and the 
first (Liberals in 1893) was not for 
choice of a leader, The Liberals in 
their one other convention chose Mr. 


King; the Conservatives successively 
chose Bennett, Manion and M1 
Bracken “One would find it very 


difficult to assert with confidence that 
other method would 


any have given 
better results,” says Mr. Dawson in 
an optimistic moment. One would 


also find it very difficult not to con 
clude that the party with one conven 
tion in fifty years has done a lot 
better than the party with three; but 
of course, if you are going in for con 





ventions, the worse you do the more 
conventions you need. 

The same“active politicians (unless 
they are too contemptuous of “mere 
professors’) should read also the pas- 
sages dealing with the handicap im- 
posed on a candidate for the national 
party leadership by “too close asso- 
ciation with any province — and par- 
ticularly with some provinces.” A 
provincial premier, says Mr. Dawson, 
“may have so identified himself with 
his own province that he is as a re- 
sult disliked in others.” 

The permission granted to civil ser- 
vants in Saskatchewan to support and 
canvass for any political party is de- 
scribed as “so palpably unworkable 


and fraught with so many sinister 
possibilities that the other reform (of 
the method and terms of appoint- 
ment) is placed under the gravest sus 
picion.” We may add that it indicated 
a complete contempt for the British 
parliamentary system of government 

One subject upon which we should 
like Mr. Dawson’s comment but do 
not find any, is the effect upon federal] 
politics of the coalition of the anti 
Socialist parties in order to prevent 
a minority Socialist government. This 
situation has existed in British Co 
lumbia for some years, and many ex 
tend to other provinces, and is bound 
to influence the Dominion situation in 
the long run. 
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‘EHIND the 


vere SOQ 


The Most Beautiful Girl 
in the World 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


door marked “F'A- 
MOUS FILMS—Eastern — Publi- 
Director’. Benny Carstairs looked 

if he were going to cry. 

Why does this have to hannen to 

2” he demanded of Jake, his 

sistant. “For six months nothing 


irs. Not a single thing. I might as 
ell close the 


office and take a 
cation. And then all at once, out 
a clear sky. Famous decides to 
id world premieres of two suner- 


nics right here in town in the same 


eek. I’d be overworked if I were 


: ” 
yvins 


“Yeah, I know,” Jake agreed sym- 
thetically. 

“Triplets. even.” Benny added. 
“Tt’s tough, Benny.” 


“The Most Beautiful Girl in_ the 


Vorld, starring Dawn Delaney. For 


is they want me to hunt up the 
ost beautiful girl in town. who 


vill appear at the premiere tonight.” 


“Well, you found her,” Jake said, 

ind she’s oKay.” 

“So I found her. And didn’t get 

ny sleep for a month. just looking 
photographs. I never knew there 

many girls in the whole 

rid with the idea they were 


eautiful.” 


“A lot of guys would like the job,” 
ke pointed out. 
‘A lot of guys like to drive racing 
too.” Benny said, “or tame 
ons. I don’t. And then what? Out 
or Girl, starring Flossy, the Won- 
Dog. Outdoor girls have freckles, 
next they want me to find the 
rl with the most freckles. More 
hotographs. all day and all night, 
ll! I have freckles before my eyes. I 


ippose a lot of guys would like 
at job.” 

‘Well, you found her, too,’ Jake 
id. 

“IT know. And after two months 


it I'm a wreck, physical and men- 

Now today all I’ve got to do is 
ike sure that Gloria Day, the 
‘uty winner, gets down to the 
emiere and Marie Flack, who has 
freckles, comes here to the office 
meet the press and also F lossy, 
e Wonder Dog. gets over to the 
9 Show, where she’s going to be 
‘st of honor, though I admit that 
’s easy. Then I can rest until the 
miere of Outdoor Girl tomorrow.” 
‘It’s a tough life, all right.” Jake 
reed. He sat on the edge of Benny’s 
sk, shaking his head. After a 
ile he began to chuckle. 


"THATS so funny?” Benny de 
manded, glaring balefully. 

[ was just thinking,” 
Thinking what?” 

[If you made a mistake and sent 
rie Flack to the premiere and had 
rla Day up here to meet the 


SS 


Jake said 


Benny shuddered. “Don’t even talk 
ut it.” 
ike guffawed aloud. “I can see 
Whole thing. The Mayor announ- 
‘And now, ladies and gentle- 
n, it gives me great pleasure to 
sent to you the most glittering 
of our fair city, the young lady 
Ose beauty has stolen our hearts 
it will yours. Miss Gloria Day!’ 
erybody claps, and Marie steps 
to take a bow, displaying two 
ndred freckles to the square inch.” 
Don’t even suggest such a thing, 
Ke.” Benny pleaded, “because it 
uld happen. And I’ve got troubles 
ough already.” 
\nd the reception for the press 
e.” Jake went on, enjoying him 
‘f too much to stop. “You saying, 
entlemen, may I present our con- 
ption of the one-hundred-per cent 
\tdoor girl, the perfect wildwood 
Mpanion for the immortal Flossy. 
liss Marie Flack!’ And Gloria ap- 
ears, looking like she’d just stepped 
Ut Of a beauty parlor, and probably 
lraid of dogs at that.” 
Benny cradled his head in his 
lands. “Shut up, Jake,” he pleaded. 
‘What a story!” Jake said. “Para 
Nount would love it. M.G.M., too,” 


e 


“Go away,” Benny begged. “Please 
go away, Jake. You can see I’ve got 
too many troubles now, without even 
thinking of such things.” 

Jake went, chuckling. Benny set 
his jaws grimly. As he went about 
the million-and-one things he had to 
do, he repeated stubbornly to him- 
self: “Gloria to the premiere, and 
Marie to meet the press. Gloria to 


the premiere, and Marie to meet the 
press. Gloria ...’, and he _ kept 
rereating it right through the after- 
noon. He wasn’t going to make any 
mistake, even if the monotonous 
refrain did make it a little difficult 
to concentrate on other matters. 

At ten minutes to eight everything 
was done that had to be done. Benny 
sat back in his chair to enjoy a brief 
respite before going out to greet the 
press. 

At five minutes to eight his phone 
rang. He picked up the receiver and 
barked into the mouthpiece, “What 
do you want?” 

It was Mr. Gimbel, big boss of 
Famous Films. Benny’s tone under- 
went an abrupt change. 

“Yes, Mr. Gimbel?” he asked very 
politely. 


“You’ve got everything arranged. 
Benny?” Mr. Gimbel enquired anx- 
iously. “You’re sure? The Face? The 
Freckles? Flossy?” 

“Everything’s arranged, Mr. Gim- 


bel,’ Benny said, “as always. I’m 
just waiting here for Miss Flack 
now.” 

“That’s fine, Benny,” Mr. Gimbel 


said. “I just wanted to make sure.” 

“Don’t you worry, Mr. Gimbel,” 
Benny said. 

As he hung up, Miss Porter, his 
secretary, came in. 

“Is she out there?” Benny asked. 

Miss Porter nodded. “She just 
arrived.” 

“Good.” Benny sighed deeply, con 
scious of a tough job well 
“How many has she got?” 

Miss Porter looked at him queerly 


done. 


“How many what, Mr. Carstairs?” 


“Freckles,” Benny said, suddenly 
ice-cold. 
Miss Porter looked even more 
puzzled. 
“Freckles, Mr. Carstairs? Freck 
les?” She scratched her head 


“Flossy ?” 


ASSESSMENT 


La ieee I was feeling 
It was my luck to meet with you; 

And for a while, my dear, at least, 

Worry and discontentment ceased 


You were my antidote for woe, 

My pick-me-up, but now I Know 

How much more wise it would have 
been 

If I had taken aspirin J 
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for yourself when you project vour 
Kodachrome transparencies—vour ex- 
posed film finished without extra charge. 

And the second reward is gorgeous 
Kodachrome Prints to show like any 
snapshot—reasonably priced in the 3X 
size shown here—or made in larger or 
smaller sizes through your Kodak dealer 
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Canada’s Government System 


Mysterious But It 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


T WAS high time that such a work 
I is “The Government of Canada”, 


c 


by such an authoritative pen as that 
of R. MacGregor Dawson (Univ. of 
Toronto Press. $5.50 should be 
made available With the welkin 
ringing with the cries of provincial 
premiers proclaiming that they ought 
to be “consulted” by the Dominion 
even on matters clearly within the 


Dominio? ‘tence, it is refresh 
ing to hav he former president of 
the Canadian Political Science Asso 
in the clearest possible 
part of the 
enjoved by the provinces 

i {1 to them by the 


Were eVe isslgnea to 
framers of the constitution but have 
from the 


compe 


clation stat 
anguage that a large 


, } £ + ] 
peen 1iostractea yiecemeal 





Dominion by “the judicial technique 
yf statutory interpretation” (W. P 
M. Kennedy nd this at a time when 
no means existed (as no means exist 
now) by which the Canadian people 
could declare their wishes as to the 
kind ot stitution they desired 

Mr. Dawson is obliged. of course, 
to expound the Canadian constitu- 
ion, S va written in 1867, 
yu Ss S D n worked over Dy 
the inter tation process Ina most 
interesting 12) h he quotes the 
Rowell-Sirois Report as_ crediting 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council with reluctance to concede 





ry hevond the 
on the ground 


uld involve the 


Works 


courts in “deciding what were 
essentially legislative questions.” Such 
a surmise, he adds. “has at least the 
virtue of making intelligible the posi- 
tion adopted by the Judicial Commit- 
tee, and illustrates, if true, the type 
of judicial restraint contemplated 
above”’— a restraint due to unwilling- 
ness to determine questions of public 
policy in the courtroom instead of the 
legislature. And in a still more in- 
teresting paragraph he points out 
that even with the constitution sub- 
ject to judicial review the final power 
is still in the hands of the constitution- 
making authcrity and not of the 
courts. This would perhaps be some 
consolation to Canadians if they had 
a constitution-making authority, but 
the sad fact remains that they have 
not, having never established any 
method by which an amendment al- 
tering the division of powers can be 
passed upon; and it is probably this 
fact more than anything else that has 
caused them to be extremely passive 
under the prolonged enlargement of 
provincial powers at the Dominion’s 


expense. That the constitution has 
remained substantially unamended 
and (in disputable matters between 


provincial and Dominion authority) 
unamendable for eighty years, 
through a pericd of complete transi- 
tion “from colony to nation,” is one 
of the marvels of history, and Mr. 
Dawson’s chapter on the “develop- 
ment” of the constitution explains the 
marvel as fully as it can be explained, 
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book is 
on ‘the 
It exhibits the whole pro- 
cess of government, much of which 
depends on convention and tradition 
and not on written fundamental law. 
Thus there is a short but highly im- 


title suggests. this 
than a treatise 


As its 
much more 
B.N.A. Act. 


portant chapter on ‘Administrative 
Powers,” the whole moral of which is 
that “the jealous eye cf Parliament” 
is the nation’s only safeguard. The 
chapter on the Cabinet ascribes a 
great deal of the “gradual debilita 
tion” of the Senate to the adoption in 
1921 of the principle that all respon- 
sible Ministers of Departments should 
sit in the Commons. The chapter on 
the Governor General centains a high 
ly interesting discussion of the inevit- 
able differences between the Crown 
in the person of a hereditary monarch 
and the Crown in the person of an 
appointed representative— differences 
which “make any real parallel in 
some respects quite impossible.” The 
Governor General now holds his office 
at the pleasure of his own Cabinet, 
and there is an “unsavoury prece- 
dent” in the case of Ireland in 1932 
for the dismissal of the King’s repre 
sentative “for the most trivial rea 
sons” and the appointment of a 
strongly partisan successor, Mr. Daw- 
son makes no reference to the fact 
that the office has since been entirely 
abolished and a “President” substitut 
ed. Perhaps he regards that as an 
abolition of “Dcminion status.’ 


Watertight Case? 


Concerning the situations in which 
the Governor General may act with 
out or against the advice of his Cab- 
inet, Mr. Dawson says there have 
been only two cases in Canada in fifty 
vears. Lord Aberdeen in 1896 refused 
to make appointments on the advice 
of the Conservative Government after 
it was defeated at the polls; of this 
he says rather curiously that the re- 
fusal “would seem to have had little 
or no constitutional backing.” Seeing 
that the defeated Government could 
not possibly invoke a fresh appeal to 
the people, since it could net ask for 
dissolution of a Parliament which had 
never even met, one would think that 
it was the audacious ‘“‘advice”’ to make 
the appointments that lacked consti- 
tutional backing. The other case was 
of course the King-Byng-Meighen 
case of 1926, of which, while admit- 
ting that he is on debateable ground, 
Mr. Dawson says that here also the 
Governor did not ‘join issue with his 
Cabinet on what could be considered 


a watertight case.” The lack of 
watertightness in 1926 was Myr. 


Meighen’s astounding miscalculation 
about his ability to control the House 
‘supplemented by the equally 
tounding indecision of the Progres- 
Sives), and that was no fault of Lord 
Byng’s. Either a Governor is entitled 
to refuse dissolution to one party 
leader on the assurance of anothe1 
that he can carry cn government with 
the existing House of Commons, or he 
is not His 


as- 


Wisdom may be proved 
wanting by subsequent events, but 
his constitutional power cannot be 


Altogether Mr. Dawson’s attitude on 
this whole subject seems to be eal 
culated to enhance the power cf the 
Cabinet at the expense of that of Par- 
liament, a Which he is gen 
erally much concerned to resist. As 
for a watertight case, if Governors 
are to wait for that before exercising 


process 


their discretionary power they will 
obviously never exercise it, for no 
Government would tender advice 


Which the Governor had a watertight 
case for refusing, 


Party Conventions 


Active politicians will read with 
special interest the pages on Conven- 
tlons under “Party Organization.” 
There have been only five major 
party conventions in Canada, spread 


over more than fifty years, and the 
first (Liberals in 1893) was not for 
choice of a leader, The Liberals in 


their one other convention chose Mr, 
King; the Conservatives successively 
chose Bennett, Manion and Mr. 
Bracken. “One would find it very 
difficult to assert with confidence that 
any other method would have given 


better results,” says Mr. Dawson in 
an optimistic moment One would 
also find it very difficult not to con 


clude that the party with one conven- 
tion in fifty years has done a lot 
better than the party with three; but 
of course, if you are going in for con- 





ventions, the worse you do the more 
conventions you need. 

The same active politicians (unless 
they are too contemptuous of “mere 
professors”) should read also the pas- 
sages dealing with the handicap im- 
posed on a candidate for the national 
party leadership by “too close asso- 
ciation with any province — and par- 
ticularly with some provinces.” A 
provincial premier, says Mr. Dawson, 
“may have so identified himself with 
his own province that he is as a re- 
sult disliked in others.” 

The permission granted to civil ser- 
vants in Saskatchewan to support and 
canvass for any political party is de- 
scribed as “so palpably unworkable 


and fraught with so many sinister 
possibilities that the other reform (of 
the method and terms of appoint- 
ment) is placed under the gravest sus- 
picion.” We may add that it indicated 
a complete contempt for the British 
parliamentary system of government 

One subject upon which we should 
like Mr. Dawson’s comment but do 
not find any, is the effect upon federal] 
politics of the coalition of the anti 
Socialist parties in order to prevent 
a minority Socialist government. This 
situation has existed in British Co 
lumbia for some years, and many ex 
tend to other provinces, and is bound 
to influence the Dominion situation in 
the long run. 

















RON FIREMAN’S cheerful warmth flows 
I through your home with a quiet efficiency 
hat dispells all thought of bitter weather 
ind guards your family from winter ills. 
Varm rooms greet you when you wake up. 
femperature stays just where you want it 
fay and Basement 
hing of the past. 


night. drudgery is a 
Whether you prefer coal, oil or gas, there 
s an Iron Fireman heating unit that will 
sive you the perfect combination of comfort, 
convenience and economy. An Iron Fireman 
stoker, oil or gas burner will modernize your 
present boiler or furnace. If you are replacing 
our heating system, or 
find out first 


building a new 


1ome, about the new Iron 


Fireman self-firing furnace or boiler units 
with built-in Iron Fireman Coal-Flow stoke! 
or Iron Fireman Vortex oil burner, and the 
Iron Fireman gas furnaces. All are equipped 
with precision automatic controls designed 
and built by Iron Fireman. With all Iron 
Fireman equipment, fuel economy and com 
plete dependability may be taken for granted 

the result of quarte! 
century of experience in automatic firing 

Write for booklet “‘Carefree 
Dependable Warmth.”’ Iron Firemat 
Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd. 
602 King Street West, Dept. 70, Toronto 
Canada. Other plants: Portland Oregon 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers everywhere 


Iron Fireman’s 


now free 


IRON FIREMA 


AUTOMATIC HEATING WITH [ { A| | | 


X 
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This famous radiant flame is the 
scientific basis of Iron Fireman’s out- 


standing heating comfort and economy, 


COAL 


Self-firing conditioned 
warm air furnaces (illustrated 
above) 


). Automatic Coal-Flow stokers. 





boilers and 


- 


ee. 
‘THE IRON FIREMAN 





(illustrated above) 
and conditioned warm air furnaces 
Radiant flame conversion oil burners, 


Self-firing boilers 


GAS 


OR 






This famous trademark is known the 
world over. It means quality and value 
in heating and power equipment. 


GAS 


Conditioned warm air furnaces 
(illustrated above). Conversion gas 
burners. New type radiant heat source. 
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| The Most Beautiful Girl 
| in the World 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


MEHIND the door marked “FA- 
MOUS FILMS—Eastern Publi- 
'y Director’. Benny Carstairs looked 

if he were going to cry. 

“Why does this have to hannen to 
e?” he demanded of Jake, his 
ssistant. “For six months nothing 
irs. Not a single thing. I might as 


ell close the office and take a 
ication. And: then all at once, out 
a clear sky. Famous decides to 


old world premieres of two suner- 
nies right here in town in the same 


veek. I’d be overworked if I were 


twins. 

“Yeah, I know,” Jake agreed sym- 
ithetically. 

“Triplets. even.” Benny added. 
“Tt’s tough, Benny.” 

“The Most Beautiful Girl in_ the 
World, starring Dawn Delaney. For 
they want me to hunt up the 
beautiful girl in town. who 
vill appear at the premiere tonight.” 


this 


nost 


“Well, you found her,” Jake said, 
‘and she’s okay.” 
“So I found her. And didn’t get 


ny sleep for a month. just looking 
t photographs. I never Knew there 
vere many girls in the whole 
vorld with the idea they were 
beautiful.” 

“A lot of guys would like the job,” 
jake pointed out. 

“A lot of guys like to drive racing 
too.” Benny said, “or tame 
ions. I don’t. And then what? Out 
loor Girl, starring Flossy, the Won- 
ler Dog. Outdoor girls have freckles. 
so next they want me to find the 
irl with the most freckles. More 
hotographs, all day and all night. 
till I have freckles before my eyes. I 


So 


Cars, 


suppose a lot of guys would like 
at job.” 

“Well, you found her, too,” Jake 
iid, 

“T know. And after two months 


f it ’m a wreck, physical and men- 
ul. Now today all I’ve got to do is 
nake sure that Gloria Day, the 
eauty winner, gets down to the 
remiere and Marie Flack, who has 
ie freckles, comes here to the office 

meet the press and also Flossy, 
he Wonder Dog. gets over to the 
Show, where she’s going to be 
lest of honor, though I admit that 
ne’s easy. Then I can rest until the 
remiere of Outdoor Girl tomorrow.” 
“Tt’s a tough life, all right.’ Jake 
rreed. He sat on the edge of Benny’s 
shaking his head. After a 
hile he began to chuckle. 


Og 


Sk, 


WHATS so funny?” Benny de 


© 


“Go away,” Benny begged. ‘Please 
go away, Jake. You can see I’ve got 
too many troubles now, without even 
thinking of such things.” 

Jake went, chuckling. Benny set 
his jaws grimly. As he went about 
the million-and-one things he had to 
do, he repeated stubbornly to him- 


the premiere, and Marie to meet the 
press. Gloria ...’, and he kept 
rereating it right through the after- 
noon. He wasn’t going to make any 
mistake, even if the monotonous 
refrain did make it a little difficult 
to concentrate on other matters. 

At ten minutes to eight everything 
was done that had to be done. Benny 
sat back in his chair to enjoy a brief 
respite before going out to greet the 
press. 

At five minutes to eight his phone 
rang. He picked up the receiver and 
barked into the mouthpiece, ‘What 
do you want?” 

It was Mr. Gimbel, big boss of 
Famous Films. Benny’s tone under- 
went an abrupt change. 


“You’ve got everything arranged. 
Benny?” Mr. Gimbel enquired anx- 
iously. ‘“You’re sure? The Face? The 
Freckles? Flossy?” 

“Everything’s arranged, Mr. Gim- 
bel,’ Benny said, “as always. I’m 
just waiting here for Miss Flack 
now.” 

“That’s fine, Benny,’ Mr. Gimbel 
said. “I just wanted to make sure.” 

“Don’t you worry, Mr. Gimbel,” 
Benny said. 

As he hung up. Miss Porter, his 
secretary, came in. 

“Is she out there?” Benny asked 

Miss Porter nodded. “She just 
arrived.” 

“Good.” Benny sighed deeply, con- 
scious of a tough job well done. 


“How many what, Mr. Carstairs?” 


“Freckles,” Benny said, suddenly 
ice-cold. 
Miss Porter looked even more 
puzzled. 
“Freckles. Mr. Carstairs? Freck- 
les?” She scratched her head 


“Flossy ?” 


ASSESSMENT 


— I was feeling mighty blue 
It was my luck to meet with you; 
And for a while, my dear, at least, 
Worry and discontentment ceased 
You were my antidote for woe, 


My pick-me-up, but now I know 
How much more wise it would have 


self: “Gloria to the premiere, and “Yes, Mr. Gimbel?” he asked very “How many has she got?” been 
Marie to meet the press. Gloria to _ politely. Miss Porter looked at him queerly. If I had taken aspirin a. P. 
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Projection : your projected 


Kodachrome transparencies are the 


“show window’ of color photography. 


are fine examples of 
full-color printing. 


Prints: your Kodachrome Prints 
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BD cies COLOR SHOTS’. . 
winter day offers them with Kodachrome 
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. most any 








: Film in your miniature camera... 
manded, glaring balefully. 7 


“T was just thinking,” Jake said. whether winter keeps vou indoors at 

‘Thinking what?” | ) Or i k *S YO f; ; ‘ : j 

‘If you made a mistake and sent ee oe Seen yore See Fee roe . 
larie Flack to the premiere and had ‘ : see 

a fe te Gee ee Snow really accents color in bright 

ess,”’ 


faces and brighter togs, as vou ll see 
Benny shuddered. “Don’t even talk ; 
out it.” 

Jake guffawed aloud. “I can see 
e whole thing. The Mayor announ- 


for yourself when you project your 





Kodachrome tral isparel icles—Vvour eX- 


ng, ‘And now, ladies and gentle- posed film finished without extra charge. 

en, it gives me great pleasure to 

esent to you the most glittering And the second reward is gorgeous 

®m of our fair city, the young lady F ry ia. | 

ies bakes uae Gis Ce Kodachrome Prints to show like any 
it will yours. Miss Gloria Day!’ snapshot —reasonably priced in the 3X 

verybody claps, and Marie steps 

it to take a bow, .displaying two 


size shown here—or made in larger or 


undre ‘ackles ae PLR Es er 
dred freckles to the square inch. ns ad cere’ Goi Lee ihe 


“Don’t even suggest such a thing, 
ake,” Benny pleaded, “because it 
ould happen. And I’ve got troubles 
nough already.” 

“And the reception for the press 
ere.” Jake went on, enjoying him 
elf too much to stop. “You saying, 
Gentlemen, may I present our con- 
eption of the one-hundred-per cent 
utdoor girl, the perfect wildwood 
Ompanion for the immortal Flossy. 
Miss Marie Flack!’ And Gloria ap- 
Pears, looking like she’d just stepped 
Out of a beauty parlor, and probably 
‘fraid of dogs at that.” 

j Benny cradled his head in_ his 
ands. “Shut up, Jake,” he pleaded. 

“What a story!” Jake said. “Para 
mount would love it. M.G.M., 


Get the most out of winter beauty — 
get Kodachrome Film! 


Canadian Kodak Co.. Limited. Toronto 9, Ont. 





“Kodak” is a trade mark 
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Canada’s High Living 


Standard 


Result of Free Enterprise 


Says President Mutual Life of Canada 


Wise Planning and Spending Will Help Control Inflationary 
Trend—Character of People Nation’s Real Wealth and Hope 


MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA AGAIN ESTABLISHES RECORD 
Professional standard of service given by Company's representatives. 


Waterloo. Ont Keb, 5th 
























Sta that r nd wise spending on the part of ail citizens Is essential 
t 1 1 . ation in Canada, Louis L. Lang, President of The 
Mutu ‘n addressing the 78th Annual Meeting of Policy 
aT Aisi nadians t ) the practices and precepts of the 
Pn aay ier to help overcome the difficulties that today face Canada and 
ae : 
I xisting signs indicate continued high volume of produc- 
t : k fe idians in supplying goods needed not only 
v ind te a continuation of free 
! : xht tl t benefits of freedom of 
s rt iv ‘ontinuing recognition of the importance of 
. s, Canada should be able to meet and overcome any 
S stated M Lang 
x specif y to the rogress of The Mutual Life of Canada, he 
OiT ’ he se n succession sales of new life insurance 
exceeded ne hundred millions. the ‘Yompany operating almost entirely in 
inad N n d 
\ I S M ings aa iress yi Ws 
Life Insurance Combats les must ontinue to supply raw 
Inflation lateriais ; 
Most Canadian factories are still 
r I nati st US yvehind with their orders, owing to the 
with soun onon ne wcumulated demand for their prod 
greatest tn rae ¢ ts. In Canada, we are trying to do 
sumptior nditions ies tv things simultaneously We _ are 
n the t ng 1 trena t owing the gi between the needs 
infiat s rf tl veople of our own country and 
This is S rt 5 : he available supplies of all kinds. In 
sure 1 na ncome addition, we are exporting quantities 
to sé SSESSIOI i sul f food and goods to many countries 
sl ) on the greatest scale in our history. 
surest meti ¢ ing this pres There are many indications that this 
sure is S son ijouble task will be continued 
natior es ' 1Y 
nels yt I s Signs Indicate Busy Future 
om ry Tt S y é Se 
nount S trusted t All existing signs indicate continued 
© oe ry hese gh volume of production, distribu- 
this ohiect ir substantial. effectir tion, work and business for the people 
und nar thin the boundaries of this country 
How long this situation will last is a 
Professional Standards of natter of intense interest and consi- 
Service leration, but is quite incapable of 
iefinite prediction. 
n selling f a ’atience Required With 
mn S me a profes United Nations Progress 
sion ng s1or i 
finar 1 S jua in There is widespread disappointment 
and S o t ! tl that the international machinery set 
hazards tom A t tI ited Nations has not pro 
ulso extending int the vears hick juced better results. Its achievements 
l¢ ney Che is late” training f t date ire definit below what was 
field = Ss not r xpect Y tude of the task 
tt lg the H st ¢ n int awccount At best, 
Of fice ntrated wplicatior at legre of vorld government 
iY { U have been attained in less than 
managers a ae 5 ae oe vears? Wis Y ‘ourage, patient 
; nce f eeded Oo achieve 
Comprehensive Benefits en sma measures of success in so 
For Industrial Workers st , inde iking 
In s f ties n rogress 
‘ : s le d ng tk ear. In the 
re ul } i if fe ( te (i \ 
at a 2 t 1 sions in ents must 
‘ t n t ger nte t i vorld 
I ite the 
indust Ps ‘ } 
seey g 
ns 5 Scarcity of Goods and High 
rie : ; : Demand Help Create 
High Prices 
i ? + + 
' ! t Y 
¢ n 
Ou 
I taken 
i t SJ t t } 
: { ee 
' ( The ‘ 
S t i} 
Mortgage Loan Investments Biers i ' 
Ine rease t nt nat ; = 
It f ‘ 1 
ms ' 
Odi t x 4 . 
ire . i ; , ; 
in 
sy 
' th 
this t t t 
len ! nat 
limite ; ee { ye 
a ) babe , 
to s t l¢ i ‘ 
diar ae inyt that t1 ould 
tion t VV i! iver é Cc f« 
i t ces 1d 
High Demand For rr veka sl eee ee ae 
Manufactured Goods a Pts ta set 
traint nce tne end of the 
lr ( ida r iuct Y r nal fa i i ve a not { ICLISE self-denial 
turing, ag ilture nining nherit vhe! j siple the | eaning but 
and fishing ) | nt n 1é my Ligh nea ind nept ind of government 
levels during 1948. Most intries are \ fo. actor VI n n the end, is 
without xurie Y ver ymforts. and ! to kely to do more harm than 
many are st short of the necessities zo00"0 
as nt ne peopies require immense Security For Workers 
supplies of f thing, furnitur 
and ma! ther manufactured article Vages ourse t} eee 
The damage lone D\ the Val te f tor n St if il oduct : ind 
material things ich is building eY ¢ Fortunat tk é n 
factories and tra ortatior ten ilraging sigt that man igre nd 
replaced only te i Small extent. Vast alary earr ure ettil hire f 
amounts of ma lin ma hasing the ral ird and are 
terials and t . ire needed to orn placing rreater Value or the idvan 
plete this tas Ch rests and = the t TES of teady employme nt and lower 
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MUTUAL LIFE PRESIDENT 





Louis L. Lang 


President of the Mutual Life of Can- 
ada, who addressed the 78th Annual 
Meeting of policyholders, held at 
Waterloo, on Thursday, February 
oth 


prices for the things which they have 
to buy. They are realizing also that 
their best hope of security is the cre- 
ation and maintenance of wage and 
work schedules which will keep plants 
in constant operation and in a sound 
financial position. 


Socialist ‘Theories In Operation Bring 
Loss of Liberty and Opportunity 


The history of the world shows that 
socialistic theories when put into 
effect on a large scale can be main- 


tained only by police state methods, 
dictatorship, loss of liberty and oppor- 
tunity and degradation of the people 
resulting in a reduced standard of liv- 
ing. Contrast such conditions with the 
record of what Canadians have 
achieved. With a very small percentage 
of the world’s population, Canadians 
stand high in progressive attainments 
in religion, education and social wel- 
fare, and also in material fields, 
which have provided one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. 


This has been achieved to a great 
extent by following the policy of free 
and individual enterprise which pro- 


vides opportunities for all. 

Two years ago, many in high places 
in Government, labour and even in 
ndustry in the United States and also 
in Canada predicted serious unemploy- 








ment immediately following the war. 
They said that millions would be with- 
ut jobs. They used this statement to 
jemand and to secure immediate 
change in the work week from 48 
hours to 40 hours or less. They even 
tated that the real problem was to 
earn how to live 50% better, while 
vorking less. They apparently feared 
ver-production. The results of the 
last two years have proved how wrong 
these poorly-informed prophets were 
Perhaps if they had been permitted to 
ilo all the planning for us, we would 
have had less emplovment; and cer 
tainly even less production 
Excessive Inflation Must 
Be Avoided 

The people of the United States and 
Canada have never known such appat 
ent prosperity as they witness today. 
There never has been such a large 
national income though our dollar is 
seriously depreciated nor such an 
mmense production, nor 30 much work 
it high wages. Part of this situation 
s due to the strateg position they 
occupied during the war, their free 
dom from invasion and destruction and 
their immense reserves of men, 
machines, materials and food. But part 
of it is due to inflation, which, in the 
nature of things, is irtificial ind 
tempe il Inflation in Canada, how 
ever, serious as it is, is really slight 
n comparisor vith the degrees of 
nflation ct have swept through 
the countries during and since the 
Var A moderate inflation is not an 
inmixed evil ro some extent it is a 
punishment for past errors ind i 
remedy for their results. But we must 
make every effort to avoid following 
the road of excessive inflation to the 
extreme degree which would diminish 
greatly or wipe out property values, 
ind would reduce much employment 
ind real incomes in all=§ fields’ of 

inada activity 

Problems of Exchange and 
International Balances 

One of our hief problems is finan 

i vhich is a direct result of inte, 
national developments. Briefly, we are 
not etting paid for the greater part 


of the products which are being sent 
out of this country to other countries 
and it is problematical if we ever will 
be paid for considerable quantities of 


these goods. Such goods have been 
erroneously described as exports but 
they are really nothing of the kind. 


Real exports, as we have always under- 
stood the word, are goods which are 
handled in the ordinary channels of 
trade and are paid for. This is respon- 
sible for the very serious problem of 
exchange and international balances 
which is now concerning the people of 
Canada and will be a matter of grave 
moment for them until it is solved. 
Let us remember that one of the 
causes of rising prices is our help to 
other countries. We must continue to 
do our part in helping other countries 


because that policy is right and also 
because it is wise. The Marshall plan 
should help Europe, South America, 


the United States and Canada when it 


is put into operation. We_ should 
co-operate with this plan to the limit 
of our ability but, while doing this, 
we should realize that our own prob- 


lems will be solved chiefly by our own 
thinking and efforts and act accord- 
ingly. 
Vigilance and Wise 
Spending Necessary 
The people of Canada, as in other 


countries, are in the shadows of un- 
certainties but this is a very dangerous 


world and catastrophes are many and 
unexpected. It would be dangerous to 
regard the swollen. statistics which 


have been appearing during the past 
few vears as indicating a normal state 
of affairs. They have created an _ in- 
accurate impression and are_ partly 
responsible for the spectacles of waste 
and extravagance which are all too 
evident in the United States and 
Canada. Some people have been throw- 
ing money about. recklessly. Their 
minds appear to be filled with material 


things as though they are under the 
impression that, because they are 
handling a lot of paper money, they 


have arrived at 
prosperity. 


a state of permanent 


Co-operation in all Spheres 
Required of Canadians 

In the 

hard = as 
precepts 


present vear, let us 
individuals, following 
and practices of our 
tors and improving upon them. We 
should support and co-operate with 
our governments, Dominion, Provincial 


work 
the 
ances- 


and Municipal, which in their turn 
should leave us free to do so, and 
also with the governments of other 


countries and with the United Nations. 
Canadians should strive to increase 
production, to maintain employment, 
to improve social conditions, to develop 


new sources of supplies from our 
national resources, to encourage suit- 
able immigration, to reduce unneces- 
sary public expenditures and debts, to 


withhold capital 
periods of lesser activity, 
Vigilant and wise in all 
private business. 


public works for 
and to be 


public and 


Strengthening of Spiritual 


Values Essential 
Most important of all, Canadians 
should uphold the conception of 
spiritual values. Materialistic philo 
sophies perish with materialistic na 


tions which they have misguided. The 
characters of peoples are their real 
wealth and hope. Two world wars and 


the intervening world depressions were 
severe tests of fortitude but the people 


of Canada endured and won through 
and if Canadians continue to attach 
due importance to real standards and 
values, they should be able to meet 
and overcome the problems of the 
future, whether they arise from dis 
aster o1 prosperity. 


Statements Analyzed And Progress 
Reviewed By Mr. W. H. Somerville. 
Vice-President And General Manager 
When 


analyzing the Statements for 


1947, Mr W H Somerville, Vice 
President and General Manager, 
Stated that the Company’s Assets had 
increased during tne vear by $18,445, 
600, to a total of $305,238. 278 Surplus 
Earnings, which constitute the source 


of premium 
policyholders, 
at $5,432,440. 
paid in 


refunds, or dividends, to 
were very satisfactory 
A total of $4,194,200 was 
Dividends to policyholders in 


the past year. Included in the Liabili 
ties Is provision for payment of Divi 
dends to policvholders in 1948 amount 
Ing to $4,500,000, an increase of 
$250,000. 

The Unassigned Contingency Fund 
Was Increased by $988,240 to $13,403, 
713 This sum, with — the General 
Investment Reserve of $3,500,000, rep 
resents 5.54% of Total Assets 

Interest Income 

Interest Income amounted to $10, 
583,673, an increase of $347,410 ove1 
1946 

Policy Loans 

Policy Loans represent 89% of 

otal Assets and total $17,985,178 
Rate of Interest 

The gross rate of interest earned 
on invested assets was 3.84% as com 
pared with 3.96% in 1946. 

Mortgages and Sale Agreements 


Mortgages 


and Sale Agreements at 
$38,529,492, an increase of $6,197,374 
for the year, now comprise 12.6% of 
otal Assets. At the end of 1947 total 
City and National Housing Act Loans 
vere $27,982,018 and $8816.760 re 


spectively Mortgages on 


farms 
amounted to $1,730,713. The 


amount 


invested in National Housing Act 
Mortgages increased by $2,608,266 and 
comprise 22.9% of the mortgage port- 
folio as compared with 19.2% a year 
ago. 3,255 new mortgages, amounting 
to $12,474,094, were accepted in 1947, 


Bonds 
75% of the Com 
Assets and amount to 
$228,893,670. Dominion of Canada 
Direct and Guaranteed Debentures 
increased by $3,232,758 to $172,913,896; 
other Government, Provincial and 
Municipal Bonds increased by $6,699, 
345 to $40,752,910 (a large part of the 
increase being purchases of U.S. Trea 


3onds comprise 
pany’s Total 


sury Securities) and Public Utility, 
Industrial and Other’ Bonds | total 
$15,226,864. 

Stocks 


Holdings of Preferred and Common 


Stocks increased by $284,002  t 
$7,880,959. The market value of the 
Company’s Common Stocks was 


slightly more than a million dollars 


greater than the Book Value. 
Amounts on Deposit 


Policy Proceeds, 


Dividends 
Other Amounts on i 


Deposit 


anc 
With the 


Company amount to $45,824,388, an 
increase of $3,662,239 over a year ago 
Death Claims 
General mortality experience was 
very favourable, the ratio of actual 
to expected mortality being lowe) 
than in 1946, but there was an in 


crease in the actual to expected 
Double Indemnity Claims in 1947. A 
sharp increase in accidents as_ the 


cause of death was reported. 
Terminations 


Of the tetal of $909,381.458 exposed 
to termination during 1947 actual ter 
minations from all causes amounted 


to. only $32,126,(21 or 3.05%. Mi 
Somerville pointed out that one-third 
of the Terminations each year result 


from Death Claims, Maturity of En 
dowments, or Term policies completing 


their period of coverage; one-quarte! 
are caused when policy holders claim 
their cash values. The remainder rep 


resent policies continued in force for 
short periods of a few months to unde 
two vears and then terminated fo 
various reasons; it was pointed out 
that the erroneous impression is some 
times given that these “lapses” repre 
sent a loss of the face amount of the 
insurance to the persons to whom the 


policies were issued. The loss incurred 
is limited to the premiums or the 
fractional premiums’ paid less_ the 


value of the large amount of protection 
furnished. The Company endeavours to 
keep lapses—-and surrenders also—to 
a minimum through increased atten 
tion to the quality of business written 


Mr. Somerville said: “The efforts 
of our field men in endeavouring te 
keep business in force are made mors 
difficult by those persons who urge 
that it is better to give up highe 
premium insurance, re-invest its cash 


value and 
tection. 
written 


buy term insurance for pro 
Certain articles have been 
advocating the purchase otf 
term life insurance to the exclusion of 
all other plans. For temporary needs 
term insurance is very useful: but as 
protection of a temporary characte! 


for a period Of from ten to twenty 
vears, term insurance may be expen 
sive as compared to other permanent 


may be surrendered when 
required. The criticism of 
plans is. however, usually 
Insound arguments” and 
charges are made against the good 
faith of life insurance companies in 
the treatment of other than tern 
plans. As these charges are without 
foundation, the comparisons which are 
made do not indicate the true advan 
tages or disadvantages of either. One 


plans which 
no longer 
permanent 
based on 


such argument is that on the death of 
the assured the cash surrender value 
should be paid in addition to the sun 
assured; but in calculating premiums 
the cost each year is based on the face 
amount of the policy less the reserve 


so that no greater premium is charged 


than is necessary to pay the sum 
assured at death, and not the sum 
issured plus the surrender value 
which is based on the reserve. The 
cash surrender value is the alternative 


settlement which an assured person 
has the option of taking if he does not 
Wish to continue an endowment policy 
to maturity or one of the life plans 
until death.” 


Expansion of Life Insurance 


Regarding the expansion of life in 


surance, Mr. Somerville said that the 
vears since the beginning of World 
War Il have seen a steady expansion 
in most lines of business, and life in 
surance has followed this general 
trend, but a comparison of the total 
amount paid as premiums in Canada 
to all life insurance companies with 
the total of personal income payments 


in Canada published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics shows that the 
ratio decreased from 5% in 1938 to 
2.9% in 1945. The necessary figures 
are not available for 1946 and 1947 but 
estimates indicate only a slight raise 
in this ratio. Thus, a much smalle! 
portion of the earnings of Canadians 
is now put into life insurance than 
was the case before the war. Highe1 
income taxes and the placing of sav 
Ings in government securities may 
account largely for the decrease. It 
seems to indicate, however, that life 
insurance is not in advance of, but 
perhaps a little behind, the general 


‘xpansion; the 


the 


increase in population, 


large number of new families and 
the rise in the cost of living all create 
new needs for insurance protection. 
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Bates New Novel Is Very English 
Also It Is Vital and Very Good 


TH& PURPLE PLAIN — by H. E. Bates— 
Ryerson — $2.75. 
IS somewhat amazing that a book, 
so completely English in feeling 
| structure, should be found shar- 
a place, albeit a modest one, in 
current American best sellers 
It is pleasing to think that, for 
this Englishness and for all the 
mglomerate diet of these American 
is, there is a transatlantic apprecia- 
n of forceful imagery conveyed 
rough good, spare writing. Bates 
been a somewhat prolific pro- 
icer but it is significant that the 
intity has not let the quality down. 
fhe air-minded author of the suc- 
essful (in England at least) “Fair 
od the Wind For France” returns 
the R. A. F. for the protagonist 
id setting of his new novel. The 
impaign, which however only hovers 
the background, is the little- 
own one of the re-occupation of 
Burma; the people, service types and 
ivilian alike, are those who have 
iad an ample stomach content of 
war both in its boredom and savagery. 
Squadron Leader Forrester had had 
his wife killed in his arms in a Lon- 
don air raid. After that he had only 
wanted to die in the air, but there 
he was in Burma with the war still 
oing on, although approaching its 
end. Forrester was just about ap- 
proaching his own psychotic end as 
vell, but he didn’t Know that. 
Forrester shared the same tent, 
during the unbearable heat and more 
unbearable waiting, with the careful, 
nethodical, regular-home-writing 
Blore. Lying on his camp bed he 
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tion. It's new—acts fast—inexpen- 
ve. Easy to use—just pour in toilet 
ind flush—harmless. Clip and mail 
oupon today. A tin of PEPTO con- 
‘ains three months’ supply. 
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contemplated with increasing hatred 
the impeccable personal habits of his 
companion—a feeling not unknown 
both to those who have shared cramp- 
ed quarters with many others but, as 
well, to those who can object to the 
tooth-brush habits of a single com- 
panion. Forrester’s unreasoning 
dislike took itself out in rudeness, a 
rudeness bitterly extended to his 
long-awaited navigator, just out from 
England and reporting for duty. But 
Flying Officer Carrington had been 
warned; he Knew what it would be 
like to serve under Forrester and he 
had dreaded the meeting. It was 
just about as unwarrantedly brutal 
as it could be. And it was the same 
with Forrester’s rigger and fitter 
both of whom welcomed a long-over- 
due posting away from the station. 


Taking an Interest 


When the Senior Medical Officer 
began to take an interest in Forrest- 
er’s life everyone knew what was go 
ing on except the Squadron Leader. 
But before long Forrester was taking 
an interest himself-—-in the native 
village, in the missionary survivors 
of the long trek before the Japanese 
and in the beautiful Burmese girl 
from Rangoon. Before long For- 
rester had discovered that he did not 
want to die. But there was still a 
war on. 

It was inevitable that Forrester and 
Carrington and Blore should crash 
together in the dried-up jungle and 
that Blore should have the only water 
bottle or revolver. What happened 
to Blore and how, after days, For- 
rester brought out the badly-burned 
Carrington is something to be read 
for its stark record of the triumph of 
character and endurance. It is no- 
table survivor-reporting in stark, 
potently written realism; it is also a 
revelation of how the English, under 
such stresses, revert to a whimsy 
which is not readily understandable 
to other tribes. It is also a tribute 
to Bates’ mastery of narrative that 
this whimsy is not allowed to mar, 
for these others, the pace and inter 
est of the story. 

“The Purple Plain” is an eminent 
ly readable novel for the reason that 
glowing description and_ realistic 
dialogue combine to get the readei 
inside both the country and the people 
of the tale. The incident of the aii 
raid on the native village is an out- 
standing piece of writing in that it 
contrives, out of a relatively minor 
affair, to convey all the terror and 
sensation of similar and_ greater 
events elsewhere. This novel follows 
the traditional pattern in a_ sense, 
complete to happy ending, but in the 
meantime it achieves a vitality which 
merits for it a very wide circle of 
readers. 


Songs and Scalps 
By J. V. McAREE 


PAULINE JOHNSON AND HER FRIENDS 
—by Walter McRaye — Ryerson — 
o3.50. 

QATURDAY NIGHT was the first, 

“or one of the first, to pay Pauline 

Johnson anything for a poem $3 

for her famous “The Song My Pad 

dle Sings” -and it was for SATURDAY 

NiGgHT that she wrote her last poem, 

published here several months afte 

her death. This journal, therefore, 
should have a special interest in any 
thing concerning this gifted Woman. 

Walter McRaye who toured with 
her for several years, as a recita 
tionist, has now told what he knows 
about Pauline Johnson. The book js 
in no sense a study of her prose and 
poetry, though liberal selections are 
given. Literary criticism is marked 
ly absent; this is an account given 
by a friend and admirer. Nor does 
it tell us anything of Pauline 
Johnson's inner life. 

Its chief value for people of ‘this 
generation is the catalogue of dis 
tinguished names in Canadian art 
and letters some forty years ago 
There are also incidents concerning 





some eminent Englishmen and 
Americans. The present reviewer 
learns, for instance, that Pauline on 
her mother’s side was a connection 
of William Dean Howells. There 
must be few names missing of Cana- 
dians who were professional enter- 
tainers or writers during the period 
of Pauline Johnson's lifetime. The 
catalogue will in this sense be in- 
valuable for any future historian of 
the stage and concert hall in Canada 
about the turn of the century. But 
as we have said there is no attempt 
at an interpretation of the half- 
breed poet, either as artist or as 
woman. The writing is pedestrian, 
and not free from errors. But near- 
ly everybody mentioned in the book 
is dead by this time, the last of them 
being the author himself, who passed 
on in 1946. 

The one thing we read in Mr. 
McRaye’s book that we shall never 
forget is that Pauline, in her most 
formal lecture platform attire, wore 
at her belt a couple of Indian scalps. 
Such a woman would have been well 
worth the study that the author Yails 


to give her. 
e 





FOR SALE 
3 EXTRA FINE DIAMONDS 


(Purchased from R.C.M.P.) 
1.54 CARATS 


1.45 CARATS 





2.11 CARATS 


These stones are all of gem quality and modern brilliant-cut. 


Presently unmounted, but can be mounted to 


order. 
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Prices and inspection . . 
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Policy 


Deduct: 


Increase 


President 


Premiums for Assurances 


Consideration for Annuities 


Interest. Dividends and Rents (after provision 
for possible future losses) 


Policy Proceeds. Dividends and Other Amounts 
left with the Company 

Net Profit on Sale of Ledger Assets (after apply - 
ine $2.186.653.95 to reduce book value of 
securities to stabilize future interest yields 


Death and Disability Claims 
Matured Endowments and Surrender Values 
Annuity Payments 


Proceeds. 


SURPLUS EARNINGS 
Dividends Paid on 


in subsequent veat 


LOUIS L. LANG, 


THE Mutvat Lire 


Assurance Company 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


78th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Year ended December 31, 1947 


INCOME 
$24.944,034.97 


2.086.200.86 


10.883.673.45 


Consideration for Settlement Annuities arising 
out of assurance policies 


1.093.832.21 


6.218.627.62 


237,629.29 
$45.463. 
EXPENDITURES 
S 6.665.989. 13 
1.975.064.96 


169.155.0606 


Dividends on Deposit and 
Other Amounts Withdrawn 


1.747.443.60 


General Expenses and Taxes 5.897.254.65 
Amount written off Head Office Premises 30.393.38 
S22? .805.301.38 


Increase in Policy and Staff Pension Reserves 
and Amounts on Deposit with the Company 


= IL OZ ed 
17.226.256.85 


W. HH. SOMERY 


998.40 


$40.03 1.558.23 
FOR YEAR > 5,432.440.17 
Allotted to Polievholders 1.19 4.200.09 
in Provision lor Dividends pavable 
250,000.00 
S 4ALLZOOLO9 
TRANSFERRED TO UNASSIGNED CONTINGENCY FUND S 988,240.08 


Vice-President and General Manager 








FEATURES OF 1947 PROGRESS 


New Assurances Paid for.in 1947 $109,042,828 
Total Assurances in Force on December 31, 1947 937,404,062 
Total Assets 305,233,411 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 16,304,410 
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The Big Ciiy Steals the Show 
From Its Unhappy Denizens 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE—by Marcia ploited rhetorically by soap operas: 











Davenport—Saunders—$3.50 Will Jessie follow Mark? Will Mark 
THILE ecountin ys nostwal return 1n time to save her from fur- 
\\ Faaaeatt as Salite wife, ther frustrations? Can Mark help 
Minin Tinconcn? has rade thea —“CrODe DICK itsel up? All this and 
“aie Roca Fi Rey nee . ed ae pictures of a naked city too! 
. is ‘ os a .. ‘ " oe de ees We liked the pictures best yf the 
ee “ $ Xi aes yor ; colorful word snapshots of the city, 
age , ie 4 ay each poll corey ol greedy, reckless, easy SI ending 
ee ak wit pete Zee ind phony New York life in the first 
ei fue fee ging divinely phase of war's aftermath. In catch 
iy ; , ing atmosphere, at her best Miss 
ats ; lel yete Davenport approaches Thomas 
aha ae ge Hardy: in her love story, at its worst 
a. i < sighs a oa she rubs shoulders with Fanny 
i“ eo Bou Hurst Secondary characters seem 
sensitit vealthy More convincing than the leads: che 
\ $a who has effete upper crust from brow nstone 
ac, aes . fronts; those who have come from 
=¢ és , b Meaita sno ta ther parts of the US. and won :n 
ns ; Par ee eet aye New York; well-assimilated second 
Sige aie "a - ae aoe) and third generation immigrants as 
“03 ‘ prs sy hi " : =e ae oe well as unmeltable portions of the 
oat j ; : , iy 7 satin cag pot. The city is an animal kingdom 
s n * lack oO where sleek male wolves pad Around 
: a ; rom cocktail parties to nightclubs 
= , Yi Ps gh ind expensively gowned female ti- 
Shes ia ' “a Bt vers meet with open cruelties in so- 
“ine +A grpeonities ey na ial: jungles 
ea, 4. vik aia Faces cootions Davenport fans will probably no 
at = 2 es Nes eee tice that the book has q uggestion 
: , - eae the autobiographical. Marcia Dav- 
2 eo. a. 6 pat a+ 6 enport’s own days on uprer West 
cn ; rica ps ies : Side were lean for a while but they 
aay ? . : ae became easier after her mother (Met 


ae . vd . soprano Alma Gluck) became a fam 
bas ta re s a Maeie em, ous opera star. “East Side, West 
_ ae ae a Side” is currently only once removed 
from the top of the American fiction 


best-sellers list. 


The Early Days 
By CLARENCE HODGE 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN ON- 
TARIO, 1613-1880 — by Robert 
Leslie Jones—University of Toronto 
Press—Soaunders—$4.25. 

“HERE have been any number of 
hocks of fiction dealing with 
ioneering days in Canada, but few 
if anv beoks give in broad outline the 
storv of that time down to the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century. 
Canadian writers qualified to pre- 
mare such a history have anparently 
felt the Canadian reading public 
lacked interest in the story of the 
events throuth which the wild and 
wooded lands of the Indi9ns were 











is erenverted into the well- 
tilled and stocked farms of today 
Probert le lé Tones Professor of 
Histor’ Marietta Colleve. *‘arietta, 
O} Cc fian-born and Canadian 
educated, at least in his younve) 
PY 1 S not iyree 
er T ne iS seen the 
erest | \ the eonrle ot 
the Tnite States in the acricultural 
of their native land.and feels 
lat ive} 1 similar oprortunity 
Canadians would show an equal re 
he | 
) () ov who would 
like to know something of the story 
’ ‘ | that if behind the development of 
LOWEST (2020! native province, “Hictorv of Ast 


PRICES = 24 tablets | culture in Ontario. 1613-1889" wi"l 
EVER eee ing him des rinuions = | many 


| 
|} tory books or works of fiction. And 
| 





for the idult who wishe to enlarge 


GENUINE ASPIRIN IS Ady | 
MARKED THIS WAY Ae e) his knowledge and check his earlier 





— ~ | formed impressions, the references 
‘ : ire well documented and_ indicate 
ralinstaking and extensive research 
GERANIUMS It will come as i urprise to many 
to learn: that Ontario was once a 


18 for 15¢ | '2vy exporter of wheat to Rritain; 


rehell r > } Wi V1 
Everyone interested in house that the rebellion led by William 


gined. Easy to grow from seed : : 
and bloom 90 days after plant- | Culture as practised by the Indians, 
ing. (Pkt 15c) (2 for 25c) postpaid. Plant now. 





SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt as above and 5 pkts of other with the coming of ¢ hamplain, later 


Choice Houseplant Seeds, all different and cecil of the U. E. Loyalists and other 

grown in house, Value $1.25, all for 60c postpai settlers from Great Britain, trade, 

Ba Se ge yal ag — 7 Seer tariffs and preferences, grain grow 

E gger than Ever ing and dairying, and in such human 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. > 


ind entertaining fashion as the fol 




















ROBERT LESLIE JONES 


tion had advanced in Oxford county 
to a point where few 
ing produced 


cattle were be 


look, called in this section of the 





result of cheesing them out of their 
milk!” 

That the volume brings the reader 
of history only to 1880 may be sug- 
gestive of a later volume but the 
author says this date was chosen 
because “the province had then be- 
come adjusted to the effects of ter- 
mination of reciprocity with the 
United States; wheat acreage had 
reached its apogee and the wheat- 
growing industry was about to de- 
cline, and dairying, livestock raising, 
and fruit growing had become 
soundly established.” 


Fighting Bankers 


War Service Records, 1939-1945 
(The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
1947). Most of this volume is giver 
over to biographies of every membe) 
of the staff of the bank who served 
in the armed forces. There are, how 
ever, at the beginning and end som: 
fifty pages of historical material of 
general character and the volume ji 
printed and bound in the same very 
acceptable style as the three earlie 
volumes of the Bank's history b: 
Ross and Trigge. 











ExPporTA 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


_ 20's in PACKAGES 
P: 50's in FLAT TINS 








The main street 


occurs, the services of a bank are needed 


as the town 


plants should plant a packet or Lyon Mackenzie was largely sup 
two of our Geranium Seed. We : 

offer a ge reanun collect ym con- ported by farmers opposed to the 
taining Dazzling Scarlet, Flame removal of tariff duties imposed 
Red, Brick Red Crimson, r ‘ + 

Maroon. Vermilion caste igainst United States farm products 
. D 5 . i 

Salmon Cerise, Sandee Set entering what are now (Juebec and 
Salmon Pink, Bright Pink, 

Peach, Blush Rose, White, Ontario 

Blotched, Variegated. Mar- The history deals with early agri 
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VEIN proves rich, a shaft is sunk. credit for the needs of the community. 
and a new mining town springs into life. This is a basic pattern in Canada’s 
takes form. Commercial development. And part of it is the local 
buildings rise. When such a development bank manager, providing those financial 
services which help Canadian men and 
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L O N D oO N L E T = E R without those encampments. <A_ to get out of it by the exercise of “I like Dick Barton,” he said, “and 


OVYNSV is z ‘ , ‘ . : 
- elge Raglan nara by nature. When superhuman skill, courage. and re- I listen to him whenever I get the 
le Isnt nomadding, he’s a nuisance. sourcefulness—only to find himself chance. I listen because I like it 


f 4 © As the ec ittes eave in ite ; Pepe 
Communists, Like Rattlesnakes, “4 oe mel 3 oh at the end of the 15 minutes in Which is a good reason for doing a 











another corner just as deucedly tight. thing, providing you don’t get your 
‘ N e il W S e more than inconvenience” from his Half the little boys of Britain go self into trouble. As for-—”’, and then 
presence; anc tha is ing j 4 ) ring j ‘lig , T ‘hh } 
.<eac O1SI1 Y hen tirre p | . i ; and that is putting it = be d ee ring in delighted horro: Our ’Erb set about the sour-pusses 
. mild 10OW > Ww ever ge : : , : 

| ildly. } ne ill ver get out of that one. who have been doing the protesting 

, and consoling themselves with the “py : 
By P. O'D. reflection that up to now h ly oe ee ee eee Peeeee beatig 

° hi ! ) e always . ‘ : 
Safe for a While ii ae 1; am Rs around trying to psychoanalyze othe 

ion Lovers of “Lavengro” and “T has. And not only little boys. When 9 te, . ; ee 

. € 4 : ” sAVENETO anc The cat ’ some stern moralists started writine people,” he said, and he advised them 

\ ARS ago an old friend of mine, Romany Rye” will be shocked by Dick Barton, Special Agent, is the to the newspapers prot tins wainet sternly to stop ‘this business of in 

t spapers p es yp agains : ‘ epee ; rats 


ho had done a good deal of these harsh judgments; but lovers hero of a B.B.C. serial thriller. At 

























: Dick Bar an is s sedly vo terfering.” 7 such a defende 
pecting in Northern Ontario, got of the New Forest, especially those 6.45 p.m. precisely, nearly every day ene select os atc ae rhe ok fe one mn ee ee ‘ 
alking about rattlesnakes. He Who live round about, will probably of the week, Mr. Barton finds himself tions, no ‘fan 2 pacer ‘has Wee long time to come Once more has 

there were a good many of agree that the Forest would be a in a deuced tight corner. During formidable Mr. enka rican teat destin on intre id fel] i 
in some of the areas where he ™uch cleaner and pleasanter place the next fifteen minutes he manages promptly came out in his defence . pei ‘ded ; ticky wea F ss 

d ked, but he didn’t mind them » ; auneceae avoldea a slicKy end. 

‘ h as long as he knew where they 

If he suspected the presence 

¥ rattler in the bush anywhere 

% him, he used to make a _ point 

¢ i} chueking a stone in that direction 

f y now and then to start it rat- Y. —_ . A 

et The snake he worried about our future Is our busin PBS... 

& the ene that didn’t make any 

i se , ‘< ’ ° 

© The British Government seems to 

Me icting on a somewhat similar v 


pl in the matter of the Commun- 
Every now and then it heaves a 
e of rock over among the bushes 
re it suspects they are lurking 
Attlee’s recent broadcast. frankly 
vigorously criticizing Soviet 
eign policy, might be so regarded. 
ilso might the warnings of Mr. 
rgan Phillips, the Secretary of the 
bor Party. as to the efforts of 
munists to infiltrate into the 
le unions. And other Socialist 
leaders have been doing their share 
in stirring up the ‘‘varmint”. 
The Communists have obligingly 
sponded with a fury of rattling like 
1 hail-storm on aé tin roof. Mr. 
Attlee is “licking the boots” of Ameri- 
n capitalism. Mr. Phillips is a 
traitor to the cause of Labor. Sir 
® Statford Cripps, with his insistence 
Fon the necessity of cutting down the 
of production, is really planning 
the employers a general assault 
0 wages and standard of living. 
\ of course, all of them and 
cially Mr. Bevin are busily pre 
ng for war against Russia, at 
behest of their American over 
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‘oO one can say that this rattling 
is pleasant sort of noise to have 
sten to. But it does help to re- 
| everyone where the diamond 
ed beauties with the triangular 





# is are lurking, and into what 
3 ons they are trying to squirm 
ft way. Recent Communist mani 
4 s have been serving this useful 


as a danger signal. 


| Joys of the Open Road 


ry now and then in wandering 
rural England one comes on a 
encampment of a more or 
ermanent sort. The resident 














still live in caravans and = %, : : Pe ° 
ind ramshackle huts of boards ; | 
vrugated iron, but they live ~ 
ill the year round—-thanks to &; r a »y | 
od nature or policy of land- t tec, O uUTs OW YQ ) 

, Who thus purchase protec — E a : 7; = e 
from casual marauding, and 
a handy supply of extra labor “Ves. Boh. it’s ‘ ’ 1] 1): 

; : S, bod, its a tine practice inn- lollars ul earn Vou some. all- t: are 
they happen to need it, as at , = ? =) Jt cL | m turn doltlat now Cah earn \ ML SOL all lnportant dollars 
‘time, for instance 7S a Ing over to you. Not the bigveest in the when you reach retirement ave. 

fine day these encampments asst /. 8 ; i : 

a — e A Mf Ts i he > ‘ : mae . 

We a very gay and pietur 8 <=3 province, but it earned me a pretty fair —e ee ’ 
and quite misleading —idea C : : Oc Combining lite insurance with pension, this modern 

TE gels a. eae income for 25 years and, thanks te 
romantic charm of gypsy life. / a See : “tee - 
eh the wintry winds do 1 . . , ‘oa Plan protects yout dependents now —and brings you 
on ie Weeee Woes me Ore the good advice of the Great-West Life, I’ve built | ; 
ie rain drives, or the chill eae : 4 independence at the retirement age you choose — 
hrouds everything in gloom a comfortable retirement mcome — now. there 1] he - Pe : : 
it is another story entirely. a with a sure income to keep vou in comfort for the 
the impression of horrible no more calls for me. ‘est of - lite oe 

and misery is so oppressive rest Of your Mie, 
yYmpathetic observers can only me aan , 
tuge in the reflection that this Matter of fact I'l give you this last pres ription — When next the Great-West Life representative calls 
sort of life gypsies are used ; ; : . , Bites . : ; 
dt teak tk eee Oe ae. nk ae Gs good advice for any young man: start building your on you, let him outline a plan for your retirement. 

Or not even gypsies could ET : . “1 . . , 7 

YI own retirement income plan, with the help of the He is ready to advise you on all your life insurance 

; : ies , ; ms eee Pt oT cai $ , a . 

tne go pe A pangeiortelis long Gre al -West Lift : right now ...sO vou can have needs, \nd he Ss backed hy a great international COM- 

9 took into the conditions of ? ; ? : : ' ' 

nong the gypsies of the New complete freedom when you re my age. pany — the protector of more than 325,000 families. 

Where they are numerous 

; = good deal of a nuisance has 
pO. Nrought out its report. The * cay w i 
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th an 2 ae And you, yourself, can be assured of a euaranteed 
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Henry James and Eugene O'Neill 


Undergo Screen Arrangement 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


ie L the H ry Jan Biss 


CS t ~ 
would seen t ne least 
adapted t poses Holly 
wood. It 3 NiUsing nda subiective 
study | s S t t itera \ 
probler th t vhich a pu 
lisher is taining 
for post t } vately-cherished 
love-lett . reat po 

It s vers 

Aspe th ssession 
ol I \ uM \ i lady 
a once s stress 
of ¢ \s The 
own S S sus 
ICIOUS ‘ ¢ The task 
the ublis s set | self is to 
pry this S e two it 
A by SS S \ this F i 
in Vi S s himself as 
lodge { ed Vene 
tlar | ne Ts 
comes a onflict between the pub 
lisher’s literary conscience which 
urges that he restore th letters to 
the world of literature ind his pe 
sonal scruples, wh wre of a sen 
sitivity nly iN e t Henry 
James. To com] t ie struggle 
the niece offers t su ide the 
letters if th ntrude , vecent 
he al ync < l ? 
which gives \ ' 
his deeply é S 

Y n\ 





Three handsome-size cakes, long lasting 
because Roger & Gallet Soap is solid, 
hard, dry throughout. In a choice of 


famous fragrances 














Orie 
GC 

The cream to use be 

fore the evening dan 


for a well. groomed and 


pleasing appearan 


. tal Cream 


R AU 





White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


TABLETS 








hen transters her pas 
with a few routine jolts, to 
visiting publisher (Robert Cum- 
dumps her into his willing 
nd the matters of the 
papers by burning down the 
and all. 
transferring 


irms a settles 
Aspern 
palazzo, letters 
Henry 
sereen is 
for experts. It is 
uite possible that Henry James, a 
creat admirer of style and compe- 
others, would not have ob- 
strenuously to the brisk 
that was given his “The 
nse of the Past" in converting it 
Berkeley Square.” In the latter 
the dramatists Knew not 
what they were about but, rea- 
sympathetically, what 
was about. There 
however, that the 
screen authors of “The Lost Mo- 
d any such enlightened ap 
proach The Aspern Papers.” 
Henry James’ purposes, though often 
involved, were always im 
lucid to himself. The au- 
thors of “The Lost Moment” on the 
ther hand seem to have had no 
idea of the whole thing, be 

yond the of wrenching 
novel something that might 

popular entertain- 
ment. The result is merely routine 
entertainment which doesn't even 
popular. Susan 
competent and 
when given work- 
material, goes through her role 
here with sign of expression 
vhatever. Robert Cummings, though 
ingratiating, is little 
as it is pos- 


task of 
to the 


matter 


James or 


stage 


Clearly a 


ence In 
jected too 
handling 
S« 
into 
case stage 
only 
sonably and 
Henry Ji 
little evidence 


imes 1S 


ment’ ha 
nent tla 
+ 


to 


mensely 


necessity 
m the 


ne accepted as 


to be 


promise 


Havw 


} 


who is a 


ird 


expressive actress 
abie 
no 
and 


Serious as 


like a James character 


sible to 


imagine 


Director at Disadvantage 


O'Neill had the _ living 
advantage of being able to 
his “Mourning Becomes Elec- 
against distortion and misinter- 
The screen version, writ- 
produced and directed by Dudley 
Nichols at O'Neill's insistence, is as 
faithful to its author's intention 
a three-hour condensation could pos- 
ibly be. It is Director Nichols who 
is at the disadvantage here, since he 
drama whose author 
that he had something 
y and transfer it medium 
whose first rule is that action speaks 
For at 
action 1S 
argument 


Eugene 
autl 
detend 
tra 
pretation. 


¢ 
ten 


iors 


as 


take a 
felt strongly 
to Say to a 
than words. least a 


third of its length 


louder 
sacri 
ed to exposition and eX 
t --dimensional drat 

one 
vitably lif 
when characters be 
of then 
in fact 

shooting 


tne 
lines 
when 

the 


pecomes 


the 


‘nm aestinies 


lono 
1iOTLS 


he poisoning and 
magnifl 
ab 

to 


cning, sometimes 


surd, and continuously 


fascinating 


Rosalind Russell as Lavinia Mannon, 
belle of 1865, and Henry Hull as her 
gardener Seth, in a scene fiom film 
version of Eugene O'Neill's “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra”, at Royal Alex. 





watch. The faults of the original 
its occasional stageyness and prepos- 
terousness, its over-insistence on the 
Freudian theme with not one _ but 
two Oedipus fixations in the same 
unhappy family—are probably more 
obvious today than they were a 
dozen years ago. But the play, even 
when presented by shadows on the 
screen, retains a strange and almost 
frightening vitality. It is exception- 
ally well acted, particularly by Rosa- 
lind Russell, who, shedding almost 
all her familiar screen mannerisms, 
gives a stark and inexorable per- 
formance that is straight out of the 
O'Neill book. 
° 

Admirers of the type of Irish bal- 
ladry that flourished at the begin- 
ning of the century will probably 
enjoy “My Wild Irish Rose,” which 
rounds up every sentimental one of 
the period favorites, including ‘‘Tura- 


lura-lura,” “A Little Bit of Heaven” 
and “Mother Machree.” The picture, 


in technicolor as  blandishing and 
lush as the tunes, describes the ca- 
reer of the late Chauncey Olcott 
(Dennis Morgan), as a flourishing 


Irish troubadour of the era. It also 
presents Althea King as Lillian Rus- 
sell__a rather unwarranted piece of 
casting since Miss King’s slightly 
pinched appearance, even when off- 
set with an immense gilded pompa- 


dour, quite fails to support the 
opulent Russell legend. The various 
musical numbers are strung along 
a slight little plot considerably 
stretched out for their accommoda- 
tion. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





GOOD NEWS. 
popular musical 


A 
of 


remake of the 
the Twenties, 


with June Allyson and Peter Law 


ford in the starring roles. Bright 
colored and rather agreeably scatter 
brained. cs 


THE EXILE. Douglas Fairbanks Ji 
as an acrobatic Charles II, dodgin; 
Roundheads in Holland. Familia 
highflown and rather foolish ente) 
tainment. 


NIGHTMARE ALLEY. Horror stor: 


of carnival life, with Tyrone Powe 
in an unusually impressive perform 
ance as a racketeering Yogi of th 
West Coast. 


DAISY KENYON. Joan Crawford i! 


another of her rich and stylish em¢ 
tional dilemmas. With Henry Fond: 
Dana Andrews. 

TAWNY PIPIT. A gently paced bu 
amusing English comedy which orn 
thologists and non-bird-lovers wi 
both enjoy, though in different way 
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Shimmering ropes and bracelets 
and of course your favorite, the 
Simulated pearls put the finishin 
every Springtime costume! 
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By Mary Lou rey Ross 


Dear Barbara Ann: Your Public would / 
Prefer to show its gratitude 


With tributes rare and wonderful, Ti 


And, preferably, tangible. ft ae 
« c ae 


A rope of pearls, a wrap of mink, — vi 
A private indoor skating-rink, / 
A larger Buick, sull, and creamier, / 
With testimonials from the Premier. ° / 
But since such gifts are out of line | 
We send this simple Valentine ) 
A license, issued to your art, AX 
To skate school figures on our heart. 
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COFFEY, Editor 
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ABROAD other people, along came one eal pari a tin of ~ or . paeneee of te a B th rect 
dressed to “the postman who delivers or a tin of meat—or anything, small A jetier ra 
all the other parcels.” or large—is something hard to believe S packt 
7 } ) . ~ My parcels are usually waiting for but quite true and each st = hap. Bin jue 
a, e - Ms } L q| if me at my flat when I get home from pens to me I say to myself that it B i mmedia 
Sapphires. a WM hite | OTlV wil u a Ong at ! work. Occasionally I have been at can’t really be true. | 
Fs the door to receive them and then I diverge—such an easy thing to De SHI 
: oe . the postman always seems to be hap- do. But-—I come in from work and : FAA 
By MARY GOLDIE py to be bringing something nice to — there is the parcel on the table, wi 
me personally. Usually. however, my ing for me. The sight of it is enou:h 
parcel is there reposing on the table to cause intense excitement. Thon : 
London solid worth of the gifts themselves You people in Canada who are so. When I come in. Everyone is excited there is the quick look at the sende.’s 
5 ene ai Peele aney. Rise 4 but for the wav of their entrance, good in sending parcels to England, about it—and by everyone J mean name and the list of contents. It is 
_ slag bong Sinn ke | . . ce the rarture of incredulous amaze- ought to know what happens at this the porters at my flat pei vane then taken out to the kitchen ad 
li ape t ane tae cole hen name ment, the tearing open of the dull end. J know what you do—because ohiagn Poses tages ee ie. te opened and one by one, accompan xd 
like that sin ae in snvelore we call today: the I did it myself last summer when I W hich arrives. Iam confide nt. know be gaspe of joW. emerse the food : SE 
ing was made impossible by the noise > veneer ; a ne 3 , : . ing them as I do, that this interest Mev sight Eee mag 3 © & A 3 itl 
of falling bombs; when concentra iridescent proof that we are not was at home and sent one or two ta} ed f ‘an niceties enti tank. i things which you so long ago («14 , 2 
ine ned exist: when onlv poetry evempt from abundance and wind parcels to English friends. = 26 ed ¥ Beading nes ine with Yet not so long ago) picked out in Biook are 
SS ae rape Cr eR Se aS, i) 4 (S You go into the grocery shop; you }8 repaid occasionally Dy s , aring ek a tie tenet! Canada. The gs of 
ci sec ertelggga cant gp Fe ag RE er vis} itte © words. get your wire basket and you walk them some of the parcels. ee ae a dallas shoe mé 
attention The bad habit has con I wish I had written those words. get your wire a : : To see a person’s face light up the contents are checked with <6 “ 
tinued on into this ‘peace’ of ours They so truly describe the effect of round, picking out what you think ‘ Os aa . a ce oe A hi as: the tisk ak cbt dad meebed with gers 
mre aie aes scien ‘uct as creat “parcels from home.” suitable from the multitude of things Pid as great joy when you give him, - iist. é arked ] G se on 
gw rh 4 pi Mma’ as the From my childhood days, the com- on the shelves. Perhaps you do it BR a 
teks. f h srror we once knew ing of the postman has always been a_ rather casually, because to you all a Rs 
i But I was reading, after a fashion; ‘reat moment: I have alwavs con- those things on all those shelves are a tt 
in the back of my mind were floating sidered. and still do. that while the just part of the ordinary life you a e 
waves of thought not exactly con postman exists so does hope. No lead. L aia it with confusion and : oad 
nected with the words hetore wit matter how dee» in despair one gets, bewilderment. confusion because aha 
pou t wae thinks of Christmas no matter how dull the day, no mat- there was so much and bewilder- di and 
nd home and my family and _ the ter what worries encompass one, no ment because I knew that my friends satouts 
salaeleartiea’ parcels that had been sent Matter how far below one’s expecta- over here would like something of vamp, C 
ah sine tite veay tions life really is,—there is always everything and I just didn’t know in os 
Suddenly ” ¢4 before mv eves, I the postman and the hope of a wind what to choose. hone st 
saw these words—and could sear ‘ely fall. a gift. or just a few loving words nere | 
believe them to be true. written me to cheer one on one’s way. Another Ingredient S slender 
they were about something quite In childhood, of course, it was some. we a : Dainti 
different and vet seemingly so ap thing of a game. In adult life, it gona — See and age go vg salor 8 
propriate to what I would now like has become more than a game, it has the cashier and she counts the art- pigeon 
A 1a ae wae ee decetaeadcis ine become a reality; it epitomizes more icles on her cash register and packs e6coa), 
I eo ; — Pores ~ lk ili thor ] than anything I know the fact that them into a large” paper bag. You with wl 
= “te aotit Save oes ci 7 while there is life there is hope and must think, next time that happens, while a 
i pia iF while there is hope there is most that we don’t have large paper bags State 
gietei tiara maki cme ee ' here. Then you probably take the ae te 
dais seieiedly REEVES. Oe. Ae ease lak large paper bag, filled with your i nie 
aoe pea a om i] : pie hid Risks ss Pa Something Important purchases, i =  Setagalionea and drive citrus 
Si DO a ea: sige a a home with it. Think again that here flecked 
ere ae ee ee I think we usually take the post we don’t have cars to wait at the 
ee ee eee wy nosis" man for granted. At Christmas time shops for us. That is part of another 
alanine 2 ore oe mar ore than any other, he brings with life which we seem almost to have Hall.» 
e him excitement and anticipation and forgotten. 
| great joy and parcels from home At home you pack your parcel. I wi a *., If yo 
| scem to make a Christmas of all the know what a task this is. When it HP a, a x 


shoes, - 

vear. In the days of the peace which comes to packing with one eye on ; ope cognac 

A | LQ :' we did once know, we probably didn’t the weight and the other on the a | a back als 

C) N IR ‘d think much about him at all and per- manner of fitting everything in, that -g) | %: @ finishes 
is really a work of art. You pack, suede 

you weigh, you tie, you paste with and ple 

sticky paper, you address, you fill in shortag. 

price and contents on your Post States j 

Office form and you go to the Post 


haps there are people in some coun- 
tries in the world today where his 
coming is just an ordinary. routine 
event. But I can tell you that, here 


in 


in England in this present age and 
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effect. 
time, the coming of the postman is Office where alas, you pay far too manufa 
54 BLOOR STREET WEST something very important. The much for the postage. In a small secure 
disappointment and sense of let- place such as my native city you Englanc 
TORONTO CANADA down which comes if he passes the probably chat a minute or two with cae 
door is almost a tragedy. But he has’ the woman who accepts the parcel a variet 
MIDWAY 4969 no sooner gone on his way, ignoring and tell her the latest news of the eee 
us perhaps this once, than we hope person to whom it is being sent. the wah 
x better luck tomorrow. All that interest somehow gets with th 
9 into that parcel, despite the firm way peeezing 
you have done it up. I know it does oP 2 
because when I open parcels pack- ai 
q 3 €d personally the first thing which “a th 
to bwe aait. “ emerges is the spirit of interest and slo 
love of those who sent it. When I little 4 
4 | tra open a parcel sent from a shop, by E j 

order, something is missing. Not —_ 
OCCASIONAL FURNITURE that such parcels are not appreciated a ; 
and very good but, truly, there is whi 

something missing from them. whi 
Off your parcel goes and you go sy ha 7% , hh 
home, may I say relieved to get it Mm betw oy 

off your chest and feeling proud, as eed 
indeed you have every right to be, you 

that one more material sign of YARDLEY Wit 
Canada’s love of Britain is on its (lansing proam Ing | 

way. In the smaller sense, one more 7 ad ere 

sign of your love of the recipient, of nee ed 

your desire to share some of your as Bas 

good things with those of us less vadouer, 1888 oe 

fortunate, is in the bag Bit to 

Forgotten Messenger Fu zi mT CWE Fi 

CY tion 
I don’t Know what happens next ! : 


At any rate, the parcels leave you 

and they arrive in England. Just 
as I cannot tell what happens to 
them when they have left your hands 
so I cannot tell what happens to 
them when they touch our 


that prod mwah You : ern 


Nv lovly ad ) told, 


If yo 

shores } ‘ Brey 

and begin their overland journey f } rol; 2 ' 
here. But—the postman comes | val ‘ pone i o q u 
and he brings them and that is | 


Where I come in 


The postman is just an 


ordinary 
Englishman, hard-working 


th bs ¢ S 





laid 

honest front 

DESIGNED BY ‘ {so very honest, with all these parcels bast 
IMPERIAL OF ; A . OUD] ¢ 

caktie sched rp ‘ to tempt him), anxious to please, I Bend 
feel sure always imbued with some Nd pi; 


; : ‘ : ¥ , ae ne 
thing of the glamour of his calling. BEAUTY PREPARATIONS BY YARD LE ™ 
He is so apt to be ; 


forgotten in the 
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ee ; N trims, 
joy of receiving. So it was with OF LONDO mm 
— e s > s { 
FURNITURE ode great joy that I read recently of a ho 

rea ve) ois . Ka . ; in VE YY 
DOMINION ELECTROHOME IND STRIES LIMITED gesture by a South African woman Skin Food - $1.25, Dry Skin Cleansing Cream - $1.25, Liquefying Cleansing Cream - $1 25, Ton | hi 
KIVCHEN.ER «+ ONTARIO who sends parcels to ftriends in this Lotion - $1.00, Complexion Milk - $1.25, English Complexion Cream $1.25, Foundation Crea" i Ked 

country After all the parcels fon $1.00, English Complexion Powder - $1.00, Lipstick - $1.25, Make-up Base - $1.25 
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the receiving date and put in the 
jetier rack for acknowledging. 

Rack to you who have sent it goes, 
in due course and I hope almost 


immediate course, a letter of thanks. 


FASHION 


I personally find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to find adequate words of 
thanks which do not sound either too 
casual or too gushing. It is difficult 
to say ‘thank-you’ in a way which 


Long Skirt, Dainty Foot 


By JOAN DARCY 


vith an open 
lot are the an- 
swel of Canadian 
shoe manufactur- 
ers to the second 
season of long- 
skirted feminin- 


pumps will be 
worn this spring 
but an airy ap- 
pearance is pre- 
served through 
diamond or oval 
cutouts in the 
vamp, deep V_ necklines, side slash- 
ings down to the shank and wish 
bone straps. Often the shoe seems 
a mere shell clasped to the foot by a 
slender anklet. 

Daintiness prevails also in the new 











Detachable anklet. 


Pcolor schemes. Suedes are dyed in 


pigeon grey, Balanciago (a _ light 
cocoa), emerald green (often piped 
with white kid) and pimpernel red. 
while a whole range of pastels adds 
subtle footnotes to spring gayety. 
Most important is navy blue, ideal 
to combine with spring prints of 
citrus and mauve, or with blue 
flecked tweeds. 


Hall-Moons 


If you are shopping for tailored 
shoes, you will like warm-glowing 
cognac and amber calf. Patent is 
back also, in either black or gunmetal 
finishes, very effective with grey 
suede. Reptile shoes are still smart 
and plentiful. despite rumors of a 
shortage of snakeskin when United 
States import restrictions went into 
effect. Apparently most Canadian 
manufacturers have been able to 
secure python boa and cobra from 
England. 

In tailored shoes you will also find 
a variety of toe-shapes. There is of 
course the long, tapered toe, built on 
the new last which came into being 
with the New Look and whose slen- 
deriving lines are proving even more 
popular this spring. Other suit shoes 
have square or stubby toes. One 
unusial shape comes straight down 
over the big toe, squares off, then 
slo} in a half-moon down to the 
little toe. 


Ex ‘ension soles are widely featured 
In Wilking and tailored shoes. Some 
are ‘corated with bevelled edges 


Whil’ others are outlined in heavy 
Whit: welt stitching. 

h fternoon shoes you can choose 
na decollete instep or a cover- 
d If you have a small foot 


pYOu will look well in the strap shoe, 


With twin bands of leather fasten 
ping er the instep. Ankle straps 
are you. either buckled or knot 


ted a bow. One ingenious model 


Nas emovable anklet which passes 
throuch a slot at the back, enabling 
to be worn either as a plain pump 
NM daytime, then in a more dress-up 
Version after dark. Another varia 
the strap motif is a wide band 
ol pleated lastex slung diagonally 
the instep. 


Gold, n Cones 


If You wear a number 9, you will 
the high:wrapped look, which 
as stylish and more flattering 
long, slender foot. One ex: 
‘mple of this is a bootee of brown 
“ede with a tiny, gold-tipped cone 
across the vamp. Another high 
shoe in magenta suede has a 
fouble leaf motif swept to the side 
‘Nd piped with white kid. The Gibson 
FI'l mood is reflected in a navy suede 
‘rei whose high-furled cuff is 
: mmed with three pearl buttons 
Shoes for evening wear have high, 
nd high heels, often emphasized by 
F “Sed or scalloped extensions soar 


laid 
lront 





ing up the back of the ankle. Plat- 
forms are still a popular feature but 
in narrower widths, generally one 
quarter of an inch. 


will mean to you just what I want it 
to mean; impossible to convey to 
you in words how the parcels help 
out our very monotonous diet and 
how delicious it is to have a treat 
from time to time. Nor can I say 
how reassuring it is to see one’s 
store cupboard safely filled against 
a rainy day—-a day which we are 
being continually told is coming 
closer and closer. 

Should I say that the joy which 
comes from receiving these parcels 
is a sad comment on our present day 
life, that we should be lifted to such 
heights by the mere reception of 
food? Or should I say that this joy 
is a happy comment on life in these 
days, in that it brings back to us 


scmething of the happiness we should 
strive to achieve from simple things? 
I do not know but I am inclined to 
favor the latter view, to wish that 
more happiness could be had from 
the simplicities of life and to be glad 
that such happiness comes to me so 
often in the midst of days which are 
filled with worry and dullness. 

It would be splendid if I could send 
a large THANK YOU from everyone 
in England who receives to everyone 
in Canada who sends. Perhaps now 
you will have some idea of the joy 
and delight your parcels give. “The 
tearing open of the dull grey enve- 
lope we call today; the iridescent 
proof that we are not exempt from 
abundance and windfall.” 


WINTER AUSTERITY 


WE CANNOT trip to Palm Beach, 
dear, 
But why should we complain, 
With fern and palm tree growing 
lush 
Upon our window pane? 


We cannot bathe at Palm Beach, 
dear; 
Why should we care a rap? 
Much warmer is the gushing stream 
From our hot water tap. 
We cannot loll on Palm Beach sand; 
In arm chairs we'll relax 
And save against that April day 
We pay our income tax. 
LAURA THOMPSON 











When our folks here in Ontario years ago pioneered with the idea 
of “corn-on-the-cob without the cob” and sealed in vacuum. 
they started a “eold rush” too—volden corn, picked at the fleeting 


moment of perfect flavor, then rushed into cans to keep that 





Mineral Gold... discovered in Quebec in 1823 





fresh-from-the-field flavor in every tender nugget, 


kine Foods of Canada, Limited: Tecumseh. Ontario 


Niblets 


Whole 


Kernel 


BRAND 


Eating Gold . . . discovered in Ontario in 1931 
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The Tree Grows Quickly 


By JOHN EL YOCOM 





In the Canada Packers Operatic So- 
‘Merrie England.” at Eaton 


ciety s 
Aud.. Feb. 16-21. Arthur Sclater 
takes the role ol \\ alter \\ ilkins. 
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Concert 
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A programme of unaccompanied 
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MASSEY HALL 


Vicks Inha 


MAKES COLD- 

STUFFED NOSE 
FEEL CLEARER 
IN SECONDS! 
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often as needed, 


PINEAPPLE GUAVA 


Produces Rich Luscious Fruit on Dwarf Plants 





This rich tropical fruit is 
prod ion pla that ar 
high rname A t i 
fascinating and novel house- 
plant will green 
and silvery-gray foliage 
Flowers as large as 1 


, white to pur 
plish crimson with crimson 
stamens; followed by deli 
cious aromatic fruit about 
1% to 2 inches long. Flesh 
is translucent white of pro- 
nounced pineapple flavour Fa 

and seeds so small as to be unnoticeable. May be used 
raw, cooked, or in jams and jellies. A bowl of fruit 
will fill a room with delightful fragrance. Easily growo 
from seed. Full directions supplied. 


(Pkt 25¢) (3 pkts 50¢) postpaid 
FREE — OUR BIG 1948 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Bigger than Ever 40W 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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rown higher and added a few more 
ranches, notably in more demanding 
characterizations and staging, When 
egular seat-holders of the Women’s 
Musical Club, and Conservatory ad- 


packed Katon Audi- 


torium to see von Gluck’s “Orpheus”. 


rers generally, 


[fo anyone who has watched the 
tree’ growing, the staging-and-musi- 
cal-directing team of Brentano and 


Goldschmidt has now a trade mark 
unmistakable artistry: a welding 
of acting and singing (and orchestral 


music) that convinces with credibility 
and high standards. Productions have 
shown refinement and en- 


With so few 


meZzZo 


Louise 
role of Orpheus, 
Amor, and Mary 

demands were 
met by the girls. 
Miss Roy maintained a cantinuity of 


principals 


eth Corrigan as 
is Euridice 


concentrated but 


feeling in her acting from the opening 
aria of lament, “‘Thou whom I have 
loved’, to the happy conclusion. Her 
voice had excellent intonation, pre- 
cise diction and a fine registering 


Only on occasional lower 
Other vocal 





LacK powell 


highlights were the duet in Act II, 
On my faith rely’, Orpheus’s bitter 
self-reproach in Act III, “I have lost 
Euridice’, and Amor’s lovely aria of 
restoration near the end 

The on-stage chorus (in the masks 
of Furies ind the off-stage chorus 
were effective commentaries in the 
Gluck scheme. The ballet of the un- 


derworld in Act II was well imagined 


ind executed, while that of the 
blessed spirits, graceful enough for 
1e most part, had odd flashes of 
woodenness Staging employed eye- 
ling décor and artistic and sym- 
bolic lighting 


We doubted the value of 
production economy: Act III, 
Path to the Upper 
World”, was not sufficiently separated 
r Valley of the 


one minor 
Scene 2, “The 


ql ~; I 


staging from “The 


Blest n Scene I However, in the 

nain, there are few things that could 

possib stunt the growth of the Con- 
rvatory’s young tree 


Lelt-Hand Magic 


her events of last week must 


be mentioned here, if only briefly 
I Ss vas Robert Casadesus, French 
playin Viozart’s Concerto in 
\ Major ind Rave s Left Hand Con- 
1 D major with the T.S.O., 
Sir Ernest MacMillan conducting. The 
lozart sparkled in the hands of Casa- 
sus and the orchestra not Only gave 
1 ( yur tne o1oist but 

) d it it vn leadir 
th pre ine blending and 
i B t was the Left Hand 
Concerto, written for the one-armed 
pianist Paul Wittgenstein, that the 
nme Se Trese ree ot Casadesus were 
show! espite Bolero” flashes, it 
is no trie piece nd Casadesus 
exploited otnir I it but a set ol 
iSant themes and tneir expansion 

We hought rchestra might have 
varmed a little more to the climax 
Some S { ‘asadesus” toured 
Europe with Ravel as a duo piano 
tear (othe orenestral olferings 
ere Mozart's “Eine Kleine Nachts- 





ROBERT CASADESUS 
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~ 
musik”, Respighi’s “The Birds’, of 
which only the Nightingale had di- 
mensions more than a novelty, and 
Strauss’s tone poem “Don Juan. 

The other event was the moving 
performance of Haydn’s “The Cre- 
ation” by the recently amalgamated 
Bach and Elgar choirs of Hamilton 
of over 100 voices. With this ora- 
torio and such fine singers, conductor 
Dr. Charles Peaker had an assign- 
ment he could really sink his talents 
into. Jeanne Pengelly, soprano; Reg- 
inald Heal, tenor; and Eric Tredwell, 
baritone, were the Cyril 
Hampshire was at the organ. Espe- 
cially fine was the crystal-clear, flex- 


soloists. 


ible singing of Miss Pengelly, who 
throughcut the oratorio constantly 


met the demands of vocal expression 
and range, and the chorus in “The 
Heavens Are Telling” with sharply 
defined fortissimos. 

Dr. Healey Willan’s two choirs at 
the Church of Saint Mary Magdalene, 
Toronto, will present their third re- 
cital of the season on Monday evening 
next, February 16. Being within the 
season of Lent, much of the music 
will be chosen with this in mind. 
It will include unaccompanied motets 
for the gallery choir. 


His Stybe ond Color 
Had Wide Range 


By JOHN COZENS 


| AST week’s concert by the Ottawa 
4 violinist, Eugene Kash, was a 
stimulating experience in the upward 
climb of Canada’s music and musi- 
cians. Some there were who said that 
it was difficult to the per- 
former’s talent because so much of 
the program was new to them. While 
this might be true, Kash quite evi- 
dently was more concerned with pre- 
senting to his audience a wide range 
of style and color than with worry 
ing over his comparative’ stature 
among concert artists. Because of 
this he achieved a standard of per- 
formance that enthusiastically 
acclaimed by an audience much iarger 
than usually is found attending a 
concert by native talent. 

The first movement of 
“Devil’s Trill Sonata” surely won the 
attention of the audience right at 
the start. The sonorous style of his 
playing brought out to the full the 
beauty of this ‘“‘Larghetto” and, while 
the following ‘Allegro’ seemed to 


assess 


Was 


Tartini’s 


be rather hurried in many places, 
brilliant playing made this scarcely 
noticeable. For the first Canadian 


performance (according to the pro- 
gram) of a Sonata by Francis Poulenc 
there seemed to be a rather diverse 
reception. To this writer much of 
the melodic line seemed reminiscent 
ot popular song phrases while in other 
places the technical difficulties of its 
structure made aé clear appraisal 


hardly Like much modern 


possible. 


music, this Sonata must be heard 
several times before a sound opinion 
of its merit can be given. 

Beautiful indeed was “Baal Shem’ 


by the modern writer, Ernest 


Based on traditional Hebrew 


Bloch. 
melodies, 
“Pictures of Chassidic Life” are 
a modern development of the religious 
form 


inese 


a mixture of minor key phrases 
and modified Phrygian mode cadences, 


in recitative or arioso form. inter- 
spersed with a rhythmic codetta 
Highlight of the next group was the 


premiere of a “Rondo”? composed for 


this concert by the Toronto musician. 


Oskar Morawetz. Demanding a great 


deal from the performer, it was well 
played and brought enthusjastic ap- 
plause the young Czech-born com- 
poser being brought forward to share 
in the acclaim It was satisfying 
both to the hearer and the per. 
forme} 

The playing of “Tzigane”, a vivid 


and fiery 
stored the 


composition by Ravel, re- 
balance of 
less-familiar music 
iudience 
Kash 


Chopin's 


standard and 
and afterwards the 
would not be satisfied until 
had played two encores 

Nocturne in C 
ind Ao po 


Sharp minor 


foguera” arranged by 


Heifetz from the Brazilian Valle. 
The work of John Newmark at the 
piano deserves far more than this 


last paragraph, and there was marked 
ipproval from the audience for his 
sympathetic and artistic work, per- 
haps best in the Poulene Sonata but 
present throughout the entire concert 
As an accompanist or as a solo artist, 
this Montrealer should be heard from 


more often 
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A Message to 


Every Canadian Family about 


LIFE INSURANCE 





DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY, Life Insurance benefits Canadians 
from coast to coast... old and young... in every walk of 
life. This report tells how more than 50 Life Insurance 
companies in Canada made 1947 another year of service, 
expansion and preparation for the future. 


1 Protects more people than ever! 


Every year more Canadians realize that through 
life insurance they can co-operate with others 
to share their risks. Now there are over 414 
million policyholders, and their insurance in 
force totals nearly $12 billion —an average 
of about $3,500 per family. 


2 Helps families meet emergencies! 


In 1947, over $70 million was paid to bene- 
ficiaries for death claims! This money helped 
widows to maintain their homes, educate theit 
children, and meet current expenses. 





3 Thousands of happy endings! 
More than half of all life insurance payments go 
to /iving policyholders! Last year, thousands of 
Canadians received the welcome funds that brought 
comfortable retirements, pleasant trips, homes, 
college educations for boys and girls. 


4 These dollars really work! 
Last year the life insurance companies invested fates), : a 
ss 1“ i Pa Z » ‘ 

many millions of dollars in harbours, railways, ‘dhe s xt os 
. > Gel 

power plants and other industries, public works Mie 

and government bonds . . . as well as in tarms ey ASS > 

and homes. These investments create new jobs ee p 

= — 


help raise living standards for all 


\\ 


5 Toward a healthier Canada! 


Again, in 1947, the life insurance companies gave 
financial support to important medical research 
projects. More help for the vital task of lessening 
the menace of cancer, tuberculosis and polio. More 


help for building a healthier nation! 


= . ; 

oe y* ay Ss Lad 
more life insurance f et 
protection 1s needed. SO to he Ip provide for today’s *) <4: 7 4 
preatly increased demands on family budgets, many 


people purchased additional life insurance during a> 


ee 
the past year - N 


© Meeting higher living costs! 


As the cost of living rises 
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It is good citizenship to own 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A message from the Life Insurance Companies in Canada and their agents 
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4 reHE C.B.C.’s annual _ report 


for 


1946-47, which has been tabled in 


- | House, will provide ammunition 


friends and enemies alike. 


than $175,000 





concern”. 


se. The C.B.C.’s_ deficit 
iple expedient of 
© broadcasting time to 
nsors. Which is the lesser ev 


selling 


and sustaining programs! 


f The 
(.;poration wound up the year’s ac- 

ties with a deficit of rather more 
a condition which the 
rt cautiously refers to as “cause 
Deficits are unpleasant 
_ | gs to be faced with, but there are 
could 
bably be wiped out by the very 
more 
commercial 
vil 
@ ser deficits or more commercials? 
luring the last fiscal year the C.B.C. 

oted less than 20 per cent of its 

e to sponsored programs, which ac- 


© counted for about one third of its 
. nue. The Corporation is living 
to its promise to maintain “a 


isonable balance” between commer- 











There is no other 


fi Fabric like this 
LONG WEARING 
SHRINK RESISTING 


)Viyella’ 


£ FILANNEL 
Viyella Flannel is the softest fabric 
yet the hardest wearing in the world 
~it looks like new as long as you 
wear it, and it's the one material 
you can wash and wash without 
shrinkage. 


ADA 


woe i 


The British Fashion Fabric that Wears and Wears 


GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
LUX TESTED 

5” and 54” wide. At all leading stores or write 

n Hollins & Cc. Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 
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Choosing the Lesser Evil 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


’ 


The “housing shortage” on the pres- 
ent amplitude modulation band is go- 
ing to act as a spur to development 
of frequency modulation broadcast- 
ing. There is room for expansion in 
Canadian radio, but there is no room 
for more stations on our radio dials. 
The C.B.C. will, therefore, encourage 
the building of F.M. transmitters by 
radio broadcasters, in addition to the 
three stations it already operates. The 
commercial value of F.M., however, 
will depend entirely on the rate of 
production and purchase of F.M.- 
equipped receivers. 

The International Service, that im- 
portant Government agency operated 
by the C.B.C., was expanded in 1946-47 
by new transmissions to Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and South Ameri- 
can countries and experiments were 
carried out with a view to establish- 
ing a regular service to Australia. 

The C.B.C.’s biggest job on a global 
scale was its transmission of the 
United Nations’ deliberations at Lake 
Success and Flushing Meadows. 

C.B.C. Chairman A. Davidson Dun- 
ton echoed the thoughts of a good 
many progressive radio commentators 
when he diagnosed the prevailing ill- 
ness of modern commercial broad- 
-asting as ‘‘Rating-itis’”. Speaking to 
the January luncheon meeting of the 
Toronto Advertising and Sales Club 
(which probably contains a fair pro- 
portion of his most active opponents), 
Mr. Dunton warned his audience of 
the dangers of relying too compla- 
cently upon the yardstick of audience 
ratings as the sole measure of broad- 
casting usefulness. He pointed out 
with commendable candor that this 
practice must inevitably lead to stale 
and stereotyped forms of radio enter- 
tainment and discourages fresh and 
novel approaches. He urged a larger 
measure of experimentation, the adop- 
tion of new formulae and new tech- 
niques which “may seem strange to 
most listeners at the beginning but 
which may be good enough to win the 
appreciation of many if they have a 
chance to hear (them) for a time”. 
Mr. Dunton also suggested that more 
emphasis ought to be placed on the 
qualitative analysis of radio listener- 
ship and less on the purely quanti- 
tative—which is already an important 
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Think of the Pleasure 


you could be having, right now, from a 
sitting 


room like this. 


More delightful use of a conservatory can hardly be imagined 
than this delightful one we were privileged to create for 
Mr. Charles FE. Harvey, Strathallan Boulevard, Toronto. 
is the perfect sitting room with plants and flowers in pots to 
provide an attractive background . . 
enjoyment during winter days like these. 


Here 


a permanent source of 


would be happy to plan a_ conservatory 
sitting room for you now... 
fine weather months ahead. 
bs sent on request to our Department S. 


Jord @ Burnham (0. Jimited 


HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY: 


. to be built during 
Literature will be 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 











factor in the assessment of visual ad- 
vertising media. 

Mr. Dunton’s advice will sound al- 
most like a truism to most discrimin- 
ating radio listeners but it will prob- 
ably get a chilly’ reception among 
the cagey pundits of sponsor-land. The 
authority of the almighty rating is 
absolute and final in some quarters. 
However, if, in the very near future, 
the audience-reaction experts begin 
to detect an increasing interest among 
Canadian listeners in unusual and 
more challenging forms of radio en- 
tertainment, it will be largely the 
result of the C.B.C.’s valiant efforts 
in the non-sponsored program field 
to stimulate such interest. Perhaps 
the deficit will pay dividends! 

One of the most refreshing ‘ex- 
periments” in the ““‘Wednesday Night” 
series was the program of English 
music by a string orchestra conducted 
by Bernard Naylor, broadcast on 
January 28. It consisted of only three 
works, all of them important. They 
were Elgar’s “Introduction and Al- 
legro for String Quartet and String 
Orchestra’; the cantata “Dies Na- 
talis”, composed by Gerald Finzi, with 
text drawn from the works of the 
17th century metaphysical poet, 
Thomas Traherne; and “A Set of 
Variations on Theme of Frank 
Bridge”, by the contemporary English 
composer, Benjamin Britten. The 
music of the cantata resembled the 
poetry which it ennobled—mysticism 
cn a solid foundation. It was expertly 
sung by Frances James who seemed 
tc catch the flavor of the music but 
sometimes failed to make the poetry 
audible. 


Miss James on the Air 


Miss James’ numerous admirers will 
have other opportunities to hear her 
over the air between now and March, 
when she leaves for her Western 
Canadian tour. On February 11, she 
was the guest on the C.B.C.'s 
“Distinguished Artists” Series (10.30 
p.m. E.S.T.); on February 17, she will 
sing Debussy’s ‘“‘Chansons de Bilitis”’ 
and the soprano role in Mahler’s 4th 
Symphony with the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra (8.30 p.m.), and on 
February 26, she will broadcast a pro- 
gram of contemporary Canadian music 
over the British and Caribbean trans- 
missions of the International Service 
(9.15 p.m.) 

Earle Birney’s prize-winning poem 
“David” was read by the Vancouver 
radio actor, Arthur Hill, on the same 
evening. Mr. Hill managed to get 
across all the drama and excitement 
inherent in the verse but he took the 
crescendos at such a runaway pace 
that much of the poetry was lost. 

In arranging for the broadcasting 
of the Toronto Symphony | all- 
Canadian Concert on January 27, the 
C.B.C., with only one hour at its 
disposal, probably had to choose be- 
tween broadcasting the major work 
of the evening, Healey Willan’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, with possibly one other 
short work, and broadcasting all the 
lesser works to the exclusion of the 
Symphony. I suppose they did the 
wise thing in choosing the latter 
course: it enabled them to publicize 
the work of six contemorary Cana- 


dians, all of whom presumably need 
the publicity more than Dr. Willan 


Dr. Graham George, Professor of 
Music, Queen's University, will ad- 
dress the Toronto Branch ol Ontario 
Registered Music Teachers in Royal 
Conservatory of Music on Feb. 16. 

















R. S. Hately, conductor of the Tor- 
onto Philharmonic Choir in a choral- 


orchestral concert this week, lea- 
turing “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’. 


does. On the other hand, the Willan 
work is Canada’s major contribution 
to the symphony and it ought to have 
been heard by more people than were 
able to crowd into Massey Hall. It 
would make a good item for an all- 
Canadian “Wednesday Night” along 
with, say, a performance of ‘Two 
Solitudes” and a discussion of Cana- 
dian poetry or painting. 

The prodigious Patsy Parr continues 
to astonish her radio audiences. Last 
week she appeared on the “Northern 
Electric Hour’, playing a movement 
from Haydn’s D Major Concerto and 
two pieces of her own composition, 
a “Song Without Words” and a ‘“Span- 
ish Dance’. Miss Parr is a_phe- 
nomenal performer for one so young, 
but musical performances must stand 
on their own merits and this young 
lady has a long way to go-—and a lot 
cf work to do — before she will rank 
with the best pianists of her day. I 
think the “Northern Electric Hour” is 
one of the best programs of “light- 
classical” music on the Canadian air. 
The standard of production is con- 
sistently good and the policy of ab- 
staining from commercials is worth 
its weight in adjectives. “Forward 
with Canada” is becoming increasingly 
interesting and newsy, although its 
delivery is still too high-flown. 

A program of interest to girls of 
high-school and university age ‘is 
broadcast every Monday at 5.45 p.m. 
f-om station CFRB in Toronto. En- 
titled “Salute to the Girls” it con- 
sists of interviews with prominent 
Canadian business and_ professional 
women on careers for girls. 
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You ll find Austin-Marshall Pleasure Notes 


ideal when you want to say “Hello” or 


“Thank You’ 


manner 


in the Chinese colleetion 


i yvour most charming 


Hlustrated is one of the 12 ecards 


\ttractively boxed 


these and other distinctive Pleasure Notes 


UNUSUALLY 
FINE CARDS 
ond NOTES 


are at your local gift or stationery store 
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PREN PDS labels. “Surely you realize that’ the 


ment is received, the most expensive 
children of the nation see this box on 


brainchild may be revamped, or 


culs 





home shelves from earliest child- scrapped altogether. In today’s high- ( PEN those knotted hands 
\ 7 hood,”” one woman wrote indignantly. ly competitive market, manufacturers And let your bitterness fall dow i 
o <tr °% ° ° ~ e4e . . © . ~t¢j J a 
. ~ a “You are deliberately undermining are sensitive to the housewife’s Earth still accepts all of mar ts 
tomers Always Write _selinertel sewite : 
( astome rs 4 tl ay S riieé the school’s teachings.’ opinion of their wares. haughty waste ¥ 


By EILEEN MORRIS 





Other sharp-eyed users spot slight 
errors in illustration ‘The sketch on 
your carton shows a woman holding 


box in such a way that she couldn’t 


pointed 


possibly oven It as directed,” 


You can start a one-woman crusade Without a 
to improve a product through a con- 
structive suggestion, or pass along a 
hearty “thank-you” for the price of 


a postage stamp. And if you can’t Skies still 


frown. 


Open your weeping eyes 
And wipe the blinding tears away 


return 
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CUISINE 


One Course in Star Role 


By MARION GIFFORD 


rr-4E high price of food calls for 

ome change in tactics on the en- 
ter .ainment front. Instead of invit- 
ine guests to a whole meal, try hav- 
ing them in just for dessert-and- 
coffee. Then really go to town on 
that all-important guest dessert. It 
looks lavish, and is fun, yet the to- 
tal cost for the party is relatively 
small. 


Another suggestion is to serve a 


very simple meal but dress it up 
with a gay and gala first course. 
This might be a special and indivi- 
dual soup. For instance, Shrimp 
Supreme 


1 can condensed green pea soup 
1 can condensed tomato soup 
1 can condensed bouillon 
1 cup milk 
1s cup heavy cream 
1 cup shrimps 
3 tablespoons sherry 
Stir the tomato soup into the 
green pea soup. Add bouillon. Com- 
bine milk and cream and add to the 
soup with the shrimps (cut in small 
Heat to the boiling point 
and put in the sherry just before 
serving. Serves 6-8. 
With it 


Squares 


pie ces). 


serve Toasted Cheese 
', cup butter 

‘5 cup sharp cheese, grated 

15 cup dry bread crumbs. 


Cream the butter and cheese to- 
Add the dry bread crumbs 
and mix well. Cut bread into “4 
inch thick slices and then cut in 1% 
inch squares. Spread each square 
with the cheese mixture and toast 
under the broiler. 


rether 


Dessert and — 


[If you have invited guests for 
dessert-and-coffee, you might copy 
the native Swedish custom and serve 
pancakes. Preparation time is cut to 

third with a good ready-mix for 
pancakes, and does not involve a 
egering number of utensils and 
bowls for mixing. For extra rich 
sincakes, add one beaten egg and 2 
lespoons melted butter or other 
to the pancake batter. 
here is endless variety in the 
‘es and syrups that are delicious 
1 pancakes. Here are only a few, 
your own ingenuity can take 
to find many delightful new 
binations: 
own sugar syrup: Combine in 
epan 1 cup brown sugar, % cup 
woter and % teaspoon salt. Cook 5 
ites. Add % teaspoon maple 
ring, or 2 teaspoons rum, be- 
serving. 
iline sauce: Add 12 cup chopped 

















Inserts of ribbed linen at midriff 
and underarms of this grey spun ray- 
on dress give the sportswoman 9'/2 
inches of leeway, as compared to 34/2 
in similar dresses. A Varden Casual 
or less. 


mr 


esigned for women 3'5 





pecan meats to 1% cups brown sugar 
syrup or maple syrup. 

Spiced honey: Heat in top of dou- 
ble boiler 1 cup honey, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon and % teaspoon nutmeg. 

Thin French-style pancakes spread 
with jelly or jam, rolled and dusted 
with powdered sugar, are delicious. 
The pan or griddle on which they 


are cooked should be tilted from 
side to side to spread the mixture so 
that it almost covers the pan and 
makes the pancake very thin and 
lacy. When the under side is golden 
brown and edges crisp turn pancake 
and brown other side. These pan- 
cakes should be very thin, crisp and 
irregular in shape. 

For a quickly prepared dessert 
which has a_ festive appearance, 
Strawberry Whip has the added ad- 
vantage of strong appeal for those 
who count their calories: 

3 egg whites 

1 tablespoon sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

1-16 oz. package frozen straw- 
berries 


Beat egg whites until stiff but not 
dry. Gradually beat in sugar. Add 
salt and lemon juice. Add juice from 
berries (%-% cup if syrup pack 
is used) and beat slightly. Fold in 
thawed berries. Pile whip lightly in 
individual dishes and serve at once. 


RUTH REVERSED 


jer sick for home Ruth stood 
in tears 
Amid the alien corn, 
She little thought in later years 
Canadians would be born 
Who'd find their native country 
corny 
And go a-gleaning, hands unhorny, 
For dollar bills in Californy 
Their wallets to adorn. 


Though Ruth herself was forced to 
roam, 
She thought it was a lie 
That anyone could wail at home 
To think of alien pie. 
But let us all assure you, Ruth, 
This is, so help us, simple sooth. 
God help us all, this sober truth 
Can make two kinds of cry. 


For some of us must also weep 
To hear the others blether, 

The ones who, like so many sheep, 
Trot southward hell-for-leather. 
“And worst” we hear with eyes all 

wet, 
“These boys are our intelligent set.” 
You'll not believe that part, I bet: 
It doesn’t hang together. 
DaviIp Brock 
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| It is a safe, simple source of heat for a hundred home 
uses. Protected by a G-E Heat Lamp baby will keep 
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...When drying hair 


HEAT LAMP 


— for Soothing, Penetrating Heat 


@ Gives relief to tired aching muscles . . . Its sooth- 
ing, penetrating heat goes deep down right to the 


stiff neck, charley-horse, stuffy head and whenever 
supplemental application of heat brings comfort. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


safely warm! Use it too for drying hair, nail polish, 
personal washing, paints and enamels, thawing pipes, 


warming car engines... whenever heat is required. 


It requires no special installation . . . fits into a regular 
lamp socket and costs only $1.55 for the regular and 
$3.95 for the “Red Bowl” lamp. Buy one today! 


You'll be surprised how useful you find it. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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Amusement -- Free of Tax 


By MONA BARRY 


_ these days, when people tend 
more and more to demand ex- 
pensive enjoyments, how nice it is 


to think that there are lots of simple 
pleasures you can't be taxed for. 


First soap, for instance. To be able 
to peel the scented paper from a new 
cake of soap, and wash my hands 
with it, while the name is still in- 
dented, or the pattern still bumpy, 
gives me deep satisfaction 

Opening letters is fun too, with a 
really good paper Knife. Grown-up 
faces accompany this operation. it 
takes terrific self-control to open 


them all reading one, and I 


times discouraged from ‘his 


petore 


am some 


postponement of bliss by the fact 
that the letters lose their mystery 
and look used before you have vead 


them. I am referring, of course, io 


letters which have written addresses, 


and might be from absolutely any- 
body. Typewritten addresses don't 
count 


Clean sheets and pillow cases are 
a pleasure, and so is helping your- 
self to cold hard butter in the hot 
weather. Untying string instead of 
cutting it gives some people a great 
thrill, especially when they self- 
righteously wind it into a little ball 
afterwards; but of course. these 
would be rather dull people, and 


perhaps even over forty, in Which 
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to Monogram Decorative 
Crystal’ So smart. . .so thnifty 


Stunning open stock designs. 


MONOGRAM 


VP ecorative 





at better stores everywhere 





case they may be unable to feel plea- 
sure at anything. 

Colored ink is one of my own 
weaknesses, though I nearly always 
regret having indulged in it. Sooner 
or later there is green all over the 
blotting paper, and someone _ has 
dipped the red nib into the black 
bottle against all instructions, re- 
sulting, of course, in mud color. The 
violet you thought would look inter- 
estingly fastidious on a friend’s en- 
velope merely looks like an adver- 
tisement for corsets, and very vul- 


gar. Still. it was all a_ rebellion 
against monotony, which is nice in 
itself. Sharpening a pencil with a 


very good sharpener, and not break- 
ing the point, is another source of 
mental uplift which continues till 
the point wears right down. 

Neat luggage has always been a 
great gratification to me, especially 
if there are colored labels and they 
all match. Speaking of travelling, is 
there anyone who while travelling 
abroad has failed to revel in the 
glorious freedom of a railway car- 
riage all to himself? 

For one thing. you hardly ever get 
one—there is all the agony of sus- 
pense to be gone through first. Tac- 
tics for repelling intruders must be 
thought out and set in action; the 
frown, the rustling spread, the look- 


. 
ing worriedly down the platform for 
imaginary relations, the bad cough, 
the standing in the doorway in an 
absent-minded way, and finally, if 
desperate, the unashamed glare. 

At last, unworthy one, you have 
attained your object. Chug-chug- 
whistle . lurch you are off. 
Telegraph poles and fields stream by 
the window, and you are gloriously, 
triumphantly alone. You can walk 
up and down, put your feet on the 
seat opposite, sing, dance, read, look 
at the pictures of Brighton in 1885 
on the walls, or eat a banana if you 


happen to have brought one with 
you. The only trouble is that the 
sort of train where you are likely 


to get a carriage to yourself invari- 
ably stops ten minutes later to allow 
two women with a market basket 
and a man with a pipe to join you. 


Beetles in Wax 


Lighting a new candle gives some 
people joy; others are partial to 
playing with sealing wax. I can 
make very good beetles with it my- 
self. I also like squeezing new <vooth 
paste, so that the little brown disc 
at the end flies off with a pop when 
it shouldn’t. What a lot of things 
there are to do. Sitting on the out- 
side in church is a source of enor- 
mous satisfaction to me, and one 
only arrived at after the most bril- 
liant and complicated machinations. 
First-into-the-bus, also, is a minor 
triumph. 

Really, a lot of pleasures seem 10 
depend on firstness, especially when 
you come to food, which has given 
pleasure to everyone at some time 
or another. If you have first choice, 
for instance, you can have the 


I} He Gives You Perfume 


By JENNIFER LEE 


“VERY year in Canada, thousands 
+ of males give a detailed de- 
scription of their wives and sweet- 
hearts to other girls. It’s all done 
in confidence and the wives and girl 
friends rarely know a thing about it 
They wouldn't mind if they did. For 
the descriptions are given by way of 
securing something for the wives and 
girl friends that all women love 
perfume! 

If a man 
perfume 


there’s 


the name of the 
wears or likes 
buying it. 


knows 
wife 
trouble in 


his 
little 
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Made in solid mahogany this charming drop leaf 
Library Table is rich in design and adds grace and 
dignity to any room. The top and drawer fronts 
are inlaid with gleaming satinwood in Sharp con- 
trast to the basic wood. 
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But ten chances to one, say the gals 
who sell perfume, a man wants to 
get his wife a new essence—a_ sur- 
prise. Then he’s up against it. 

Smelling the stuff won’t do the 
trick, because his wife may not like. 
behind her ears, what he likes from 
the bottle. And anyway, some of the 
more expensive perfumes which 
many men go for are not to be 
“sniffed” so indiscriminately. They’re 
securely sealed and stoppered and 
sniffs at the all-important essence 
are beyond the realm of possibility 
until the bottle is opened. 

So the poor man—and there 
thousands every year—refers to the 
girl behind the counter. She, bless 
her, is trained in the best Sherlock 
Holmes manner and asks the some- 
times embarrassed, often perturbed, 
always eager and never to-be-put-off, 
male quite a number of pertinent 
questions: Is your wife fair or dark? 
Tall or short? Is she quiet and 
studious or sporting? Does she 
wear furs and gardenias, or tweeds? 

When, and only when, he has an- 
swered all these uqestions, and more, 
does the gal bring forth several 
bottles of perfume, some for possible 
trial sniffs, and some most securely 
stoppered. She will give the husband 
or boy friend her idea of what he 
should buy for his woman. And, so 
the perfume-bar girls tell us: ‘Almost 
every man we deal with, will take 
our advice.” 

And 95 percent of the girls who 
are on the receiving end of this little 


are 


jaunt into luxury either agree with 
the perfume lady’s choice, or are 
content to wear the perfume their 
man brings home and like it. 


The attractive, perfume-wise buyer 
for one of Canada’s large stores de- 
clares that she can hardly remember 
when any woman came in, or tele- 
phoned, to change the fragrance her 
husband had bought for her. “They 
just never seem to do it,” she says, 
“and the men, if they’re in doubt at 
all, always rely on us.” 

It’s what you seem to your husband, 
and the picture he gives to the sales- 
girl, that’s responsible for the choice 
in fragrance. It would appear that 
most girls seem pretty nice to their 
men--when the perfume so carefully 
carried home, so rarely has to be 
changed! 


brown egg, the crackly potato, the 
cake with pink icing, the coffee choc- 
olate. A less earthy enjoyment is the 
first helping of jelly, for it depends 
upon sound more than taste—mak- 
ing a quite ear-splitting noise like 
“Gluck” if properly spooned out. 
Roasting chestnuts is_ lovely, 
though apt to lead to recriminations 
from the person who gets uninten- 
tionally given the boiling hot bad 
one twice running. Can you bear io 
think of a new paint box without 
longing? There is the glorious smeil, 
and the sticky piece of transparent 
paper peeling off the virgin cakes 
in their square porcelain dishes. 
Would anyone willingly give away 
that first moment when, licking the 
new brush, you just try the Green 
Bice? As these are all pleasures 


without alloy I shall not include 
things fraught with painful possi 
bilities, such as one’s first bicycle or 
pair of roller skates. No, these are 
all gentle, placid joys, to which | 
might add the first sight of land 
after a long sea voyage, and Ne. 
Bedroom Slippers. There is also the 
face of a friend. 


“The world is so full of a number of 
things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy 
as Kings” 


wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, ar j 
you can see what he meant; but [ 
like this quotation even better: 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is of tho 
who give pleasure— 
Who love, and are easily please ” 
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due to high altitudes, 
Speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 


~..Helps to control 
organs of balance, 
Quiets the nerves. 


















For 
FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Oh, how muscles can ache 
after unaccustomed exercise 
ie But don’t take that stiffness 





and lameness lying down. Get 


busy . rub on Absorbine Jr.! 


Sore muscles are often fam- 
ished muscle Your extra ac- 
tivity has burned up their nour 
‘ishment. Absorbine Jr. helps 
speed the local cir« ulation 
Then fresh invigorating blood 


supphes fresh nourishment 


tired muscle loosen up, feel 
limber again! Ah what 
relief! You feel like a different 
person 


Ask your druggi: 


st today for 
Absorbine Jr., for over 50 years 
a famous formula of rare medic 
inal herbs and other scientifical 
ly chosen ingredients. $1.25 a 
long-lasting bottle 


W.F. Young, Inc., 
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The Road to Town 


By CHARLES BRUCE 


yO,” Jim said. “You'd just be in 

the way, Lee. There's no sense 
in it.” He spoke a little impatiently; 
but he looked down, then, and _ his 
face softened. “Shingling’s a job 
you'll never need to know, anyway. 
You stick around and clean up the 
dirt. That'll be a real help.” 

“All right, Pop.’ Lee grinned 
bleakly and turned to kick a bundle 
of new shingles in conscious non- 
chalance. 

He watched his father climb the 
ladder to the narrow scaffolding 
across the barn’s triangular gable, 
watched him thrust the nail-puller 
under worn courses of paper-thin 
spruce. The old shingles rained in- 
termittently to the grass, grey with 
the weather of thirty years, pallid 
yellow on the side that had. lain 
against the planking. 

Armful after armful, he carried 
them across the yard to the kitchen 
and the kindling box while resent- 
ment ached in his throat. 

Jim had cleared the peak of the 
gable now and was tacking on the 
first course of bright new shingles. 
That was where Lee wanted to be, 
beside his father on the scaffold, 
reaching into a carpenter’s apron, 
transferring nails, one by one, from 
between his lips, holding the shingle 
steady with the cramped ball of the 
hand while the hammer drove home 
the nail steadied between thumb and 
fingers. e 

It had taken courage to ask. He 
had Known it would be no- use 
There had been a chance, earlier in 
the summer holidays, to make some 
money cleating ends in Freeman's 
Mill. Jim had said, irritably, “No. I 
won't have you working around cir 
cular saws.” 

He had argued that time. “But, 
Pop, it’s only cleating. The saws are 
off at the other end of the mill.” 

He remembered Jim’‘s deliberate 
appraisal. “You heard me say No. 
That's all there is to it.” 

It was something that had grown 
up almost unnoticed by himself un- 
til others began to notice. He had 
lied, once, When Jim sent him to the 
corner, on foot, for a half-gallon of 
marine paint they needed for the 
rowboat. Old Man Wilson, the store- 
keeper, had said, Where's youl 
buggy? Ill stick it in the back.” 
He had to tell him, “Our mare's got 
a shoe off. I walked in.” 

His mother had spoken, that time, 
when she thought him out of hear 
ing. “Jim, it's crazy. If the boy isn't 
civen responsibility in the things he 
has to do now, he won't develop it 
later. I know he’s all we've got, but 
you're too careful. It's not fair, The 
other kids are beginning to. talk. 
He's thirteen; he won't get killed o1 
a four-mile buggy-ride.” 

Jim's voice had been quiet and 
stubborn. “Look, Ida He's not 
voing to stay on this land and slave 
a living out of it. He’s going away, 
when the time comes; and not com 
ing back like I did. I don't want 
him getting used to a man’s. work 
around here, or a man’s’ respons! 
bility 

That was the way it Was Lee 
drove the mare, endlessly, hitched to 
a spike-tooth harrow, across plowed 
fields in the spring, far from the 
hazards of the highway. He picked 
up old shingles under the high nat 
row seaffold on which he yearned to 
stand, He rowed in the shallow har 
bor, sheltered under the lee of The 
Head, when what he wanted was to 
sail on the open strait outside. 

They had talked that one out the 
veal before. “Pop, we could cut a 
hole in the for'ard thwart and put 
in a step and get a sprits’l.” 

“What'd be the good of that?” Jim 
had asked. “You can’t do anything 
but sail off the wind when you 
haven't got a centre-board.’ 

“Well, why dont we put In a 
centre-board? You could do it easy, 
Pop 

Jim had shaken his head. “I’ve got 
other things to do besides fooling 
with the boat when there’s no sense 





in it. We've got no call to go 
on the strait.” 
All this 


of Lee's 


ed grass 


kitchen. 


It vanished 


moved in the backwaters awhile.” He grinned at Lee. “Lucky lightly, “You got off lucky. A weel 
mind, not in remembered you got out from under.” 
detail, but 


that was the 


okay when I sit down awhile.” he adjusted the hames and hooked 

He took a step, buckled, and caught traces and breeching-strap. His mind 
himself. With Ida on one side and was running on ahead. He caught 
Lee on the other, he walked across up with it only when he climbed into 
the yard to the house, eased himself the buggy and felt the wheels move 
painfully up the steps, grasping the under him on the gravel of the rutted 


hand-rail. road. 
“We've got to send for the doctor,” Enclosed in strapping from armpit 
ida said, ‘You’re hurt inside.” to waist, Jim turned towards the 
Jim growled. “No. No doctor. I'm doctor. “What's the verdict, doc? 


in good shape. Just bruised over the How much time in this strait-jacket 
go Sailing ribs where the poles landed. I'll get you've stuck me in?” 
in and lay down on the bed for The doctor considered, and. said 


in bed; no heavy work for a month 


In a vague resentment Lee went out on the porch steps. OF So.” 
) sum of detail, as he In a moment his mother followed Jim frowned. “Half the summe) 
picked worn shingles from the litter- He could taste the tears of ‘oar. There’s no light work on a= farm, 
and lugged them to the What held his mind now was the sum ‘doc.’ 
; of a detail that differed from the His head rolled on the pillow, to 
in the breath of time frustration of the earlier moments. Ward Lee, and a trace of amusement 


between the slow detachment, before This 


poles from 


hin fount : was something that stemmed lifted the reflection of impatient 
us fascinated eyes, of the scaffold- from winter evenings by the kitchen worry. “Well . . . if you can spare 
the barn wall, and the fire with a plate of apples on the the time . . it looks as if we might 


crash in 


planks 
fear. 


Jim raised 
groaned, and grinned. He was on his 
feet, clutching a side and grimacing, 


tumbling rubble of plank- table, 
ing, poles and man. The sense of it 
was blotted 
aside, 


When Ida’‘s 


them. 


He shook 
right. Just 


a 


from deys when the two of get around to fitting that centre- 
them had set rabbit-snares. with board.” 


out, as he jerked the wire and springpole, on the Head, Lee grinned. But the moment of 
in a wild consuming or east for speckled trout in the rare affection was shadowed by a 
' brook Out Back. sense of something close to guilt. 
himself on an elbow, He looked at his mother. “We've For the secret peak of his mind's 


got to get a doctor.” elation had little to do with the vast 


It was awkward wheeling out the relief. that only time was needed. 
buggy alone and holding the shafts It was the memory, the anticipation, 
aloft with one hand while he backed of what he had felt in the buggy, 
the mare under them with the other. With his hand on the reins, alone 
Fingers were clumsy with hurry as on the road to town. 


running feet reached 


his head. “No. I'm all 
rough knock. T’'ll be 








WITH SPRING IN THE DISTANCE... 


Your stride is long and free in a wool broadcloth suit with a radiat- 
ing sleirt 


your hips feminine with curves. And you re happily 


suited to mid-winter while anticipating an early Laster. An example 


, § 
of the suits that bridge, winter* and spring at EATON Ss 
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South Africa a Big Factor 
in Britains Irade Plans 


By RODNEY Y. GREY 


The Union of South Africa is emerging as an important trading nation 
and becoming a major partner in British plans to re-establish world trade. 
The author, a Canadian who has travelled extensively in Africa and 
is now attached to the Department of Political Economy of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, believes that this significant development is one which 
Canadians, anxious for export markets, should watch. 
This is the first of three articles on South Africa's changing status. 


i gente talks between the United 
} 


Kingdom and the Union of South 


Africa signal the emergence of South 
Africa as a larger producing and 
trading nation, bound up with 





British commercial 


trading na 





LO; a 


revival. Canada, fourth 


tion in the world, is necessarily 
concerned with this British revival. 
Our trade links with South Africa. 


fostered by the Imperial Preference 


of the 1930's, strengthened by the 
flood of war goods, and recognized 
by the visit to the Union of Trade 
and Commerce Minister MacKinnon, 
are an integral part of export trade 
prospects 

As the postwar sellers’ market 
declines, Canadian exporters will be 
casting for new markets 
South Afric nay well take an in 
reasing share of our manufactured 
goods. Our interest in the com- 
mercia future of Great. Britain, 
intimately connected with our own 
prosperity, indicate that the new 
status of South Africa merits the 
attention of all Canadian business 
men, as well as those in the export 
trade 

Britain’s progran for economic 
idjustment may be conveniently 
broken do nto short-run aspects 
and long-run aspects The short-run 
efer to measures to meet the cur- 
rent adverse balance of payments, 
caused yy Tn ss of overseas hold 
ings during the wat the long-run 
aspects ire those measures and 
programs neerned with her per 

int eestablishment as a world 
trading power with a high standard 
if living and a favorable balance of 

1c 

The \ considerations ne 
CSS] sterity rogram in 
VOL" g f purenases from 
i 1] les 1inNI\ tne 
U a S if 4 | la ind the 
ncreaseé ex pi Ss T i overseas 

Ss l VOLVE the 

reest ap holdings 
it é lilding p of a 
table é rket for British 


Ir tn l I 1 ategories 
Africa plays an important part 
Following tr ie | f food pul 
chases he United States, made 
necessary by hei lolla famine, 
Britain is buying more from coun 
tries within the sterling area—South 
Africa, Australi Vew Zealand, 
India, Pakistan ind the dependent 
colonies, From tropical Africa come 
supplies of palm oil peanuts, 
copra, corn, sisal, citrus fruits, and 
economi« minerals like tin and 
zinc; these are being directed in ever 
yreater supply to the British market 

To pay for these increased pur 
chases, Britain must export a grow 


ing volume of manufactured 
In order to ensure continuous supply 
from those sections of tropical 
Africa that are under Downing 
Street control—Kenya, Uganda, Tan 
Rhodesias, and West 


goods 


ganyika, the 


Africa—the British taxpayer is 
underwriting the Colonial Develop 
ment Fund. Expenditure on irriga 


tion, improved 
provision of 
the towns 
stantial 
way 


farming methods, the 
technical equipment in 
and on the land, sub 
increases in dock and rail 
facilities, and extension of the 
road systems are being thus finance 
ed 
The 
is the 


£400 million peanuts 
first of the large 


scheme 
scale 


Oi 


plans. In both the attempt to 
acquire immediately greater supplies 
of raw material and food for the 
home market, and the attempt to 
permanently increase production of 
raw materials and the consumption 
of British products, Britain requires 
the active cooperation of the Union 
of South Africa. It is both as a 
partner in the development of 
tropical Africa and as a _ producing 
nation in her own right that South 
Africa is emerging as an important 
commercial power in the world 
markets. 

Throughout the stormy history of 
South African economic development 
British technical skill and British 
capital have played a dominant role. 
Though South African gold and dia- 
mond mines, as well as some of her 
capital equipment, are now in part 
owned by international capital, they 
were originally financed almost 
exclusively by British funds; and 
they still remain in significant por 
tions British in ownership. 

It is in the logic of the situation 
that in attempting to re-establish 
herseli in world trade, in attempt- 


ing to regain something of her former 


status as a centre of international 
capital transactions and in attain- 


ing her pre-war standard of living, 
Britain should turn to the develop- 
ment of that area that remains sub- 
stantially British in ownership, and 
in which there is room for capital 
expansion. 


Benefits for Both 


This attempt to expand in Africa 
is by no means a one-way proiect; 
both parties stand to gain. Much of 
the present industrial strength of 
Canada, in terms of capital equip 
ment, may be attributed to the impe- 
tus and the direct effects of the 
large-scale capital inflow into Can- 
ada from the London money market 
in the period 1900-1913; much of 
South Africa’s present industrial 
plant exists because of the willing- 
ness of the British investor to take 
risks. In short for both Canada and 
South Africa, contact with the capital 
accumulations of Great Britain has 
been an advantage. South Africans 
hope to obtain increased amounts of 
capital from Canada. Our gold min- 
ing has many technical similarities 
to South Africa’s and the movement 
of capital, as well as_ technique, 
directly between the two countries 
may well grow. 

To look at expansion 
point of view of the white South 
African, be he of English descent 
or of Afrikander origin: the reports 


from the 


of the Social and Economic Planning 
Council, appointed by Prime Minister 
J. C, Smuts to inquire into the long- 
run human and physical resources of 
the Union show that the per capita 
income of the Union is less than that 
of Egypt, commonly regarded by 
South Africans as a poverty-stricken 
country. In fact, South Africa has 
the lowest national income in the 
Commonwealth, allowing for popula- 
tion differences. 

South Africans, returning with the 
Springbok divisions who _ fought 
against the “Eyeties’” in Abyssinia 
and against Rommel’s Afrika Korps 
in the Lybian desert, have begun to 
realize, that despite their ingrained 
social prejudice against non-Euro- 
pean groups in the community—Ban- 
tu natives, half-caste “colored,” and 
Indians on the Natal coast—for 
commercial purposes the Union con- 
sists of ten million South Africans 
of all colors, not merely a privileged 
two and one half million whites. 
They will advance to a higher stand- 
ard of living together or they will 
fail to maintain even the existing 
high standard of the dominant white 
group. 

The rising native unrest, in part 
stemming from experience in uni- 
form or factory during the war, 
means in effect that the  non- 
Europeans must become partners 
with the ruling white group in new 
social and economic development. 

Since before the days of the Union, 
even prior to the Boer War, the gold 
mined from the deep drifts of the 


Witwatersrand has been “the fly- 
wheel of the South African econo- 
my.” Cheap labor, imported from 


the reservations or indentured from 
neighboring Portuguese _ territory, 
has made it possible to operate at a 
profit deep mines that otherwise 
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fell off 
end everyone 


ginning of 


was asking if 


different 


a continuing long-term demand; 
no present over-production 
lems are not 
These 


countries payment 


not throttle it 


were suggesting the 


ment of France devalued the 


“the causes of the recent 
President Truman 
crash was 
curb prices; U 
Anderson 
dollars” 


rise in 
warned the 


S. Secretary of 
asked all 


sonal incomes without at least 





"Pp pirseisapenrietd prices broke sharply 
4 stock prices. which had been sagging for months, 
too, though less precipitately. At 
this signailed the _ be- 
a big posiwar depression, maybe like that 


Governments Alarmed About Inflation all 


At the very time that commodity and stock prices 
beginning of 
things were being done about inflation 
franc 

government proposed setting up a parliamentary com 
mittee with special powers to examine and report on 
the cost of 
United 
way 
Agriculture 
“ration 


inevitable unless some 


consumers to 
voluntarily to bring down the cost of living. 


crease in the volume of production.” 
ain and we need more production to help absorb the 


Inflation and Deflation Too? 


By P. M. 


last 


RICHARDS 


week and 
up prices. But 
the week- 
even more 
productivity. 


of the 1930’s. Most early commentators opined that 

it didn’t; that the pressure on the up-side was tco 

ereat to make this anything but a “temporary re- 

adjustment of prices.” That phrase, and opinions sent levels of personal 
like this “The sobering effects of the week’s de- balancing increases 
velopments greatly strengthens the belief that no 

major recession will become necessary to facilitate 

the necessary economic adjustments” are very re- 

miniscent of the end of 1929 and early 1930, and 


everybody Knows what happened after that. 
However, it’s a fact that today’s conditions are very 
from those which preceded the 1929 crash. 
Today business has plenty of orders on 
prospect, and the extent of world shortages indicates 
furthermore there’s 
Today’s big trading prob 
those of demand and supply so much 
as Of means of payment, between groups and between 
difficulties have seriously 
tangled up the world economy but surely they should 


hand and in 


consumers. 


day 
various increase. 

The govern 
The Dominion 


deflation, 


living.” suffer. 
States that a 
was found to 
Clinton 


their food 


cost $11,625. 
now $3,561 


And Prime Minister Attlee told Britain’s House of was required to pay for the additional labor neces- 
Commons and people last week that from now on __ sitated by the decline in man-hour productivity 
the levels of profits and wages should be “frozen” in Whether or not a major business decline is ahead, 
order to combat spiralling prices and help avoid labor can’t go wrong in making it possible to sell 
national disaster. “It is essential,” he said, “that there goods at lower prices Lower prices mean wider 
should be no further increase in the levels of per markets and more consumption than are possible 


with high 
maintenance of 


corresponding _in- 
Of course Brit 


excessive volume of purchasing power that is pushing 
this column would like to go 
further than Mr. Attlee and urge that what is needed 
than additional 

That is, instead of merely more man-hours of pro- 
ducticn, we should strive for more production 
man-hour, which means more production at the pre- 


wages is that the production increase creates its own 
additional purchasing power, of which there is already 
too much for the existing supply of goods. 


Why Not an Anti-Inflation Hour? 


We submit that a sure way to fight inflation would 
be to produce more goods for the same wages (and 
profits), say to work an extra hour daily without pay 

an anti-inflation hour, 
sary to ensure that the saving was applied on the 
prices of goods and did not go to enrich employers. 
But this should not be impossible. 
not much hope that wage-earners will consent to do 
more work for the 
would be dead against it. 
And if 
extra hour, it could produce more in its present work- 
In most cases there’s plenty of scope for such 
In brick-laying, for example. 

If Ottawa’s parliamentary price probe does a real 
job, we may expect it to show that current low pro 
ductivity per man-hour 
high prices from which labor and all other consumers 
The other day a U.S. organization reported 
on why a house which cost $6,000 in 1941 would now 
cost of 
up 90.9 per cent. 
in labor cost on the house, 42 per cent was accounted 
for by higher wage rates; 


The 


prices; 
labor’s 
labor’s own production 


a bit 


production is greater 


per 


trouble with 
increases in 


incomes. The 
in production with 


Of course it would be neces- 


Actually we have 
Same money; the labor unions 
But it would surely benefit 
labor didn’t like to work an 


is an important cause of the 


labor, formerly $1,865, is 


Of the $1,696 increase 


the balance, 58 per cent, 


furthermore the only source of 


present high wage rates is 
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would be forced to close down, Tie 
demand for labor, created by te 
establishment of war industries, aq 
the increased awareness by 1 ie 
African population of the inequalit os 
of the wage structure have fore 
up wages, so that the gold mines jn 
the future cannot be expected jo 
make as large profits, and thus } y 
for as large a portion of imports. Tie 
supply of gold is definitely a limit dq 
asset and already prominent Sovth 
Africans foresee the time when ‘e 
gold mines will be uneconomic p 
positions—they urge a greater div r 
sification of industry and an equ») 
ping of the country for the prod) °- 
tion of a wide range of raw materi. |s 
and semi-finished goods. 


Major Problem? 


Opposed to such diversified de 
lopment is the Gold Producers’ Co- 
mittee and the Chamber of Mins 
Who maintain that there will n 
evitably be a decrease in gold «x 
ports if wages continue to be forced 
up by the labor demands of now 
industries. This is a major short- 
run problem for South Africans, the 
answer to which can only be found 
in cooperation with Great Britain in 
intensive capital development of 
those resources both in the Union 
and in the tropics to the north. 

What resources has South Africa 
in which Britain will be willing to 
invest and which will strengthen the 
one-sided Union economy? 

On the mining side she has sub 
stantial deposits of economic miner- 
als—chromium, coal, and manganese 
Two of these could command a last 
ing market in Britain. On the 
agricultural side the picture is more 
complicated the soil of southern 
Africa is poor, it lies open to the 
sun and wind throughout the twelve 
months of the year. Erosion bj 
wind and water has robbed the 
Union of twenty-five per cent of her 
soil fertility in ten years; the top- 
soil has been washed away or been 
blown away. There are a variety oi 
-auses—drought in the interior pla- 
teau of the Cape Province and the 
Orange Free State, flood in_ the 
coastal regions of the south-east 
obsolete farming methods particuli 
ly in native areas, and over-grazing 
in large parts of the cattle lands. 

Her greatest asset for industrial 
development is undoubtedly 10 
large supply of low-wage labor, 
which, while presently unskilled, 
could be trained in order to ena ie 
it to participate in modern indus!’ 
In the secondary industries-—suy 1 
refining, iron smelting, and_ st-el 
production there has been a la: 4 
war-time expansion. It was e 
demand for labor by these second: '} 
industries that forced up la. 


costs. In the long-run, however, * 1 
greater industrialization of So 
Africa will raise the consum 


standards of the 
boring population and_ create 
demand for the sort of finis 
goods that British factories can | 
supply. 


non-European 4 


Soil Erosion 


3ehind the expansion of the 1) \\ 
material producing industries «10 
the secondary industries concer: ‘4 
with the first stages in the wo 


ing up of those raw materials |¢ 
the grim facts of declining agric |! 
tural production because of »i 
erosion. South Africa may evn 


tually be faced with a chronic {00 
shortage, and become a fod 
importing country. Eventually, B: tt 
ain will have to turn to other food 
producing areas. 

State ownership of railways «nd 
harbors and public works projects 
like the Vaal Dam is a well establish 
ed custom in the Union; Britis? 
capital will be used to finance pure!) 
industrial development while [1° 
Capetown government provides state 
funds for conservation projects, Brill 
ain will be able to buy from the 
Union supplies of raw materials: 
some partially worked up, and sel 
her a range of specialized manu 
factured articles—-clothing, electrical! 
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goods, machinery,—that are cheaply 
produced in the British Isles. The 
A oreater diversification and extension 
Sof industry and the improvement in 
agriculture will create a demand, 
Sthrough the agency of a rising wage 


10 ©jevel, for a greater supply of import- 
e ed g ods. ; 

qd @ There are of course, other than 
ie pure! economic considerations mo- 
I tivatng the Union's attempt to 
q Meraise the standard of living for 
n whites and non-whites. Political pres- 
o Mesures and humanitarian interests 
y @alike indicate that large scale indust- 
ie Merial -corganization, with Britain as 
‘d Bethe source of capital goods and 


n needed consumer imports, is advis- 
ie Mable. The problem is not uncompli- 
)- Wicated there is a penumbra of small- 
r Sor factors centering around the main 
). B issues set out here the need for 


diversification, the pressure to im- 
prove living standards, the rational- 
ization of agriculture. 

To the British South Africa ap- 
pears as a market of considerable 
size for capital creation, a source of 
important raw materials, a market 
for consumer imports. Though Brit- 
ain will turn as well to other areas 
as markets and sources of supply, 
South Africa and the areas imme- 
diately to the north will continue to 
occupy a substantial place in the 
new economic order. Canadian ex- 
ports to South Africa, largely made 
up of manufactures, nearly equal 
in volume those to France. South 
Africa is Canada’s fourth largest 
customer. Anxious as Canadians 
are to create a world with a high 
level of trade, the trends in South 
Africa merit our careful attention. 


British Bankers Urge 


-/'End Make-Believe’ 


» |} By JOHN L. MARSTON 


' A year ago British bankers 
* warned that the government's 
aq cheap-money policy was dis- 
in | couraging saving and stimula- 
of | ting inflation. Now in their an- 
ion © nual pronouncements, several 
* leading bankers stress the danger 
ca | of the public's apparent indiffer- 
(0 | ence to the advance of inflation, 
| and state that Britain's present 
economic position is not being 
_ | squarely faced. 
aco | The chairman of Barclays 
_ Bank Ltd. advocates a more posi- 
tive program of active agricul- 
ture, in line with the govern- 
ment's four-year plan for raising 
farming output by 20 per cent, 
in view of the fact that Brit- 
ain is no longer the leading 
manufacturing country and must 
adapt herself to the world’s ra- 
pidly changing economy. 


sOncgon, 





: AV! ILE it is the common practice 
: ‘ company chairmen to make 
review of the industry or trade 
ch they operate, it falls to the 
‘s, in their annual statements 
ibly to shareholders, to survey 
hole economic scené and pass 
mt upon it. This right or 
tion arises from the fact that 
nks are intimately concerned 
very phase of economic life 
e more sensitive to national 
ternational currents than any 















ug al rganizations 
stvel ‘ar ago the British bankers 
ait unanimously warned the 
e llor of the Exchequer that 
diry ap-money policy was discour 
a} ol saving and was_ positively 
g., LAE iting inflation, by the creation 
ou th lit wherewith the gilt-edged 
m could be supported. By the 
} ta ng of 1948 the 2's per cent 
e line had been abandoned, 
is the time of the bankers’ 
i ‘nts there were doubts whe. 
‘na3 per cent line could be 
r long. The bankers’ opposi 
‘heap money was not the only 
n the change, but it was an 
i int factor. 
« 1a 
arr od » Per Cent 
vO 
s ic present circumstances,” said 
ric l- ord Balfour, the chairman of 
oi loyds. this year, “3 per cent seems 
even ’ be a point at which the interest 
food ie Government as a_ borrower 
fod ‘neg the investor as a lender are 
Bit ‘roid balanced. ‘This is a_repre- 
foud * - ve opinion. The rate of inter- 
“fas not been the focus of inter- 
—_ 4 wis year, for the bankers have 
ojects , serious complaint about its pres- 
blish’ BB put nace eer 
itis! Mibenes the inflationary situation in 
reli Sa has occasioned even more 
nl fern than previously. Particular 
state A leas in the opinion of the 
Brit ona is the indifference of the 
gee fral public to the menace of in 
no ation, while the Government itself 
eri co “S NO more than issue, periodical- 
ds ‘Toutine warnings about the dan 
manu TS of money which is surplus to 
veal : 2 
etrica ''ehasable goods. 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


The remedy suggested is an _ in- 
crease in production by harder work, 
assisted by better coordination of 
the national effort. But in the opin- 
ion of most of the bankers great 
importance must be attached to 
such monetary factors as a reduc- 
tion of governmental expenditure, 
particularly the subsidies on _ food 
and materials, a cut in income-tax 
to provide more incentive to effort, 
and an effective Budget surplus to 
absorb surplus spending-power. 

Only one of the big bank chair- 
men, Lord Linlithgow, of the Mid- 
land, has seriously challenged the 
importance of the monetary factor. 
He has reached “the inescapable 
conclusion” that “the solution of our 
difficulties is to be found only to a 
subsidiary extent in financial mea- 
sures”. Lord Linlithgow would prob- 
ably not deny that the failure of the 
British and numerous other Govern- 
ments to adapt finance to the 
general needs of their economies had 
aggravated disharmonies which, 
after the upheaval of the war, would 
anyway have been unavoidable. 


Finance Subordinate 


But the idea that finance is, in the 
final analysis. a subordinate factor 

an idea which comes_ rather 
strangely from a_ banker-——-seems 
fundamentally sound. Not only the 
quack financial remedies which 
come into some favor from time to 
time, but even, perhaps, the ortho- 
dox banker’s recommendations, treat 
monetary policy as something apart 
from the tangible material things 
without which money is entirely 
meaningless. Just as production and 
consumption are maladjusted if the 
transport system fails, so there can 
be no economic harmony without a 
sound monetary mechanism. But a 
good transport system is no guaran- 
tee of adequate production. 

Even more startling. from a 
banker, was the statement from the 
chairman of Barclays Bank. Sir 
William Goodenough, which has 
been called an indictment of laissez 
faire. Sir William dealt at length 
with what he conceived to be the 
maladjustment of Britain’s economy 
when the full results of the inter- 
national division of labor took effect 
late in the 19th century. British agri- 
culture reached the zenith of its 


prosperity in 1870; 15 years later it. 


had collapsed. Britain was exporting 
manufactured goods, while the 
North American continent was send 
ing vast quantities of grain at prices 
with which an unprotected agricul- 
ture could not compete. 

In advocating a resumption of 
active agriculture in Britain Sir 
William was certainly on_ topical 
ground, for the government has in- 
stituted a four-year plan designed 
to raise farming output by some 20 
per cent. Though this plan has been 
criticized as reversing the broad 
trend of the country’s development, 
more detailed information than has 
yet been gathered would be needed 
to condemn it, convincingly, in 
economic terms 

It may well be that the rise in 





values of food and other primary 
products, not only absolutely but 
also relatively to the prices of manu- 
factured consumer-goods, represents 
a change in the world’s economy 
which will last for many years. 
Britain is no longer the dominant 
manufacturing country. and it is 
realistic to adapt her production to 
the development of manufacture 
elsewhere. Diversion of productive 
effort to growing food is not un- 
reasonable on this argument. 

Differences in diagnosis are na- 
tural and healthy. What really 
matters is that the facts shall be 
squarely faced; and on this point 
the bankers are mainly in agree- 
ment. The facts are not being faced; 
and Britain. for all her resources in 
material and skill, is in a precarious 
state on that account. “The coun- 
try”, says Captain Eric Smith, of the 
National Provincial Bank, “has a 
long way to go before it achieves 
solvency. It will, in due course, 
~rrive, but the longer the people re- 
main drugged with the narcotics of 
make-believe the longer will be the 
journey.” 
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On May 3rd 1948, when the 
British 


Industries Fair 


opens, 


buyers from all over the world 


will have an 


inspecting the products of 


opportunity of 


3, 000 


~ 9 


United Kingdom manufacturers. 


This annual event is the world’s 


largest national trade Fair. 


Such 


is its size and importance that you 


are urged to come yourself. 


You 


are assured of personal contact 


with actual manufacturers or sole 


INDUSTRIES FAIR 


1948 


MAY 3-14 


selling agents and you will find 
exhibits carefully grouped by 
trades so that comparisons may 
be made quickly. Above all you 
will see new achievements, new 
methods of manufacture and new 
ideas all executed with superb 
craftsmanship. 

This is your only opportunity in 
1948 to review within a few days 
the achievements of 87 United 


Kingdom industries. 


For information and assistance you should apply to the nearest 
British Trade Commissioner's Office. 
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SERVICE TO INVESTORS 






{mong the services which we provide 
our clients are the following: 
1 MONTHLY BOOKLET “INVEST- 
MENTS” 
2. TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
(| *KieT ) 
8. QUARTERLY CANADIAN 
REVIEW 
4.CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
LOANS HANDBOOK FOR 
INVESTORS AND DEALERS IN 
CANADIAN BONDS. 
5. SECURITY RECORD BOOKLET. 
6. ANALYSIS OF SECURITY 
HOLDINGS 
7 STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Investors are invited to avail themselves of 
al f our sé and to call upon us for 
re lations regarding the purchase or 
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NEWS OF THE MINES 





Gold Production of Yellowkn1 


Soon To Be Raised by Giant 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


ife 


jpwccqes the Yellowknife district, the South ASD zone, in the vicinity 
pre-eminent among the active of the projected No. 3 shaft, was 
mining areas in the Northwest Ter- estimated to contain 750,000 tons 
ritories, has only three companies averaging 0.25 oz, allowing 20% dilu- 
producing gold at present, under- — tion. Anticipations now are that the 


ground exploration and development 


for the 


original estimate of an average half 


initial pro- 


be somewhat improved, 


now proceeding gives promise of ounce ore grade 
more, but of major interest at the duction may : 
moment is Giant Yellowknife Gold and for a moderate tonnage millheads 


$20 a ton. 
developed in 


exceed 
recently 


Mines, expected to attain the produc 
tion status in a couple of months. Not 


may 
ore 


only has the growth in development and North A. 8. D. zones, 
of the Giant ore structures been in the north of No, 2 shoc 
spectacular, but it has provided the G. has been quite rich. F 


The grade of 


the H. G. 
particularly 
xt in the H. 
irst ore for 


stimulus for prospecting and explora- the new mill will come from the No 
tion in what appears to be a great, shaft and there is a large surface 


dump on hand. 
pected the objective of 
be reached this month, 


although little known mining empire. 
Giant will be the first large-scale 
operation in the district and just how 
big has yet to be determined. Under- 
ground work from the two shafts is 
said to have fully confirmed the ex- 
tent and grade of ore estimated from 
surface drilling. The 500-ton mill 
unit is expected to be in operation in 


On completion the shaft 
ficiently deep to 
ment of 


permit 
a third new level, 
allow five working horizons for devel- 


In this shaft it is ex- 
750 feet will 
and present 
intention is to establish tw 
zons at elevations of 450 and 575 feet. 


o new hori 


will be suf- 
establish- 
which will 


April, with initial tonnage, dependent opment of the ore-bodies in the No. 2 
on power available, likely between shaft area 
150 and 200 tons a day. By Fall when . 


power is available from the Dominion Production was resumed at the 
government’s new Snare River devel- beginning of September at Thomp 
opment the rate will be stepped up to son-Lundmark Gold Mines, near 
300 tons and later 500 tons per day. Thompson Lake, in the Yellowknife 
The plant is designed so that ulti district. and the first month’s out- 
mately it can be expanded to 2,000 put valued at $23,000. A truer picture 
tons daily, and rock excavation for a of the millheads is expected from 
second 500-ton unit has been made November production as the possi- 
° bilities of the Kim vein become 

An cre reserve of over 2,373,000 apparent. The long drive to the Kim 
tons. averaging 0.35 oz. (uncut) o1 vein was completed in October, cut 
0.28 oz. (cut), allowing 20°, dilution, ting the vein 80 feet below the 600- 
Was estimated to have been indicated foot level of the former workings, 
by surface diamond drilling at Giant and present operations are largely 
Yellowknife Gold Mines, preliminary based on the Kim _ vein, whereas 
to underground development. To the previous production came from the 
middle of last September limited Fraser vein. It has been recom 
underground work had disclosed an mended that the Fraser shaft be 
estimated 760,000 tons with an uncut deepened 500 feet to develop three 
grade of approximately 0.50 oz., while more levels, also to sink a prospect 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





Build Up Quality, Yield 


BY HARUSPEX 


LONG-TERM NEW YORK MARKET TREND (whic 
Canadian market): While the decline of 1946-7 
toward discounting maladjustments in the economic 


THE 
nates the 
distance 
evidence 
vet been reached. 
months of 
may have 
jective. 

The market 
feature of the 
rail average 
point at 46.28 thereby 
of the industrial 
point of 174.86. 


The market decline of recent weeks, following 
sidewise action, suggests that the intermediate 
turned downward with testing of 


decline initiated 
decline to date 
vhich 


around 
has been the 
remains 
withholding 
average in selling 


mid-January 
relatively better 
its critical intermediate 
contirmation of the weak 
decisively below its similar 


, ; 
the above 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


SEPT OCT NOV DEC. JAN 


went some 
is lacking that a point of fundamental market turnabout has 


movement 
1946-7 bottoms a first 


continues, A 
showing ot 


While we have previously pointed to the inability of the market, 
over recent months, to respond to constructive earnings and dividend 
news as an unfavorable omen, and, while our attitude toward the broad 
outlook remains conservative, it is yet too early to say that the market 
is now resuming the main downtrend. If such is the case, however, a 
likely point of first support for worthwhile rally would be around 
165,168 on the industrial average this being the area at which the 
1946 and 1947 drops were stopped. 

In any event, pending further unfoldment of the price movement, 
we Can only repeat our advice of past months, namely, that of following 
i cautious course, with cash or buying reserves ample and stock trans- 
actions aimed, not at increasing positions but, rather, at grading up 
the quality, vield and longer-term potentialities of retained holdings 


h domi- 
picture, 
several 


ob- 


support 
showing 
support 

















J. P. LANGLEY & co. 7 
“ C. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


Toronto Kirkland Lak 























Peace of mind depends largely 

on planning what you can save 
and saving what you plan. That’s 
“budgeting.” Open a Canada 


Permanent savings account. Regu- 
lar deposits should be part of your 
plan. 2% paid on savings. With 
drawals by cheque. 


CANADA _ 
PERMANENT 


Veyacererecm Golan eycetceyi) ! 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $80,000,000 
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| 27 Melinda St. 


Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED | 
INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


S. R. Mackellar & Co. 


Established 1926 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Toronto | 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
WANTED 





An Executive Secretary for the newly 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 5S 
with headquarters in Ottawa. The positt 
quires demonstrated experience in organiz 
work on national cale, proven exe 
ibilitv, a keen understanding of public rel 
and preferably some experience in a Tre 
field of health work. The Society is_ pre 
to pay a salary mmensurate with qué 
tons 

Written ppli be received 
March 15th tat ge, education, exper 
reference ilary ‘quired and any 
partic I Vhich ll assist in determinn 
pplicant’s qualification for the po 
Apply to the Canadian Arthritis and Rh¢e 


tism Society, Post 


Office Box 37, Ottaw 
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G. W. GEDDES 


veneral manager the Northern L: 
Assurance Company, in his remarks 
to directors at the recent annual met 
ing, pointed out the company now h 
rei ached the one million dollar mark + 
life insurance in force. A new hon 
office building was also completed la 
year, 
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Thousands of tons of steel, copper and brass, urgently needed for Brit- 
ain’s production drive, are now being recovered by the breakdown of 
bombs, shells and ammunition of all kinds left over from the war. 


Picture taken at a Royal Ordnance 
powered steam jets being forced into 


factory in S. Wales, shows high- 
1,000-lb. bombs, rendering the high 


explosive harmless so that it drains from metal case in almost liquid form. 


on the Treasure Island vein 
ompany’s most spectacular sur- 
discovery. The company’s bal- 
sheet as of June 30, 1947, shows 
nt assets, including supplies, as 
1858, against current liabilities of 


D) 


ling has done more than add to 


the shared wealth of this country; it 
has helped greatly in changing Can- 


ada’s economy. From the time In- 
1} first fashioned arrowheads 
native copper, Canada _ has 








een, primarily, a 


— 


producer of raw 


ials. But a= generation § has 


witnessed a gradual transition, for 
Canada, from an economy based 


largely on raw materials to an in- 
creasingly integrated industrial econ- 
omy. The tremendous industrial ex 
pansion of World War II rapidly ac 
celerated that transition and Can- 
ada, today, is both an industrial na- 
tion and a vast reservoir of export- 
able raw materials. This transition 
is in large measure due to Canada’s 
mineral production. These vital raw 
materials, while still exported in 
large quantities, now form the chief 
for our future industrial 
expansion. 


basis 





The Stock Analyst 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser 
answers the first question. An In- 

stment Formula provides a definite plan for the second. 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
Averages. 
ks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
ind the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


study of Canadian Stock habits 


vance or decline with the 


ice or three times as great. 
The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
ies stocks into three Groups ac- 
ding to their normal velocity 
relation to the Averages. 


tOURP *A”’ 
OUP “B” 
OUP “Cc” 


Investment Stocks 


Speculations 


\ stock rated as Favorable has considerably more attraction than 
but it is imperative that purehases be made, 


with a lower rating, 
hn of stocks rated Favorable, with 


cks will go against the trend of the Averages. 
The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as 


stock, thus showing at a glance the 
value placed on it by 


erecentage of the yield of any 
itive investment 
rket-place.”’ 


Speculative Investments 


What 


The better grade investment 


The Factors affecting the longer 
term movements of a company’s 
shares are ascertained from a 
study of their normal habits. Pre- 
dominant Factors are shown as: 
1. FAVORABLE 
2. AVERAGE or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 


due regard to timing because few 


the ‘‘bloodless verdict of the 





MOORE CORPORATION LIMITED 


se, 31 Dec. ‘47 - $71.50 








Averages Moore 
Id - - - 4.5% Last 1 month Down 1.5%. Down = 3.3°%o 
estment Index - 115 Last 12 months Down 4.9°/. Up 2.8°/. 
up - -_ 1942-46 range Up 160.0°/. Up 105.1%, 
ing - - - Above Aver. 1946-47 range Down _23.1°/. Down §19.7°/. 
anon eam, 
MOORE CORPORATION 76 
More income for shareholders | | 
33 | 65 
| ae 
i - 
; hee Pr 
egy ae 
1937 1938 1939, 1940 aAG4AaAGh2 1G 1944 = -9k5 1946 1947 
MMARY: It has not been an easy matter for investors to maintain 


neipal intaet during the past 12 


eferred shares sell sharply lower, 


tiie. 


Is a growth stock, and particularly 


“en rising for more than twelve months 

Readers of these analyses were hi 
‘is announced that the quarterly dividend had been raised to 
are, Holders of Moore Corporation will obtain, in 


an the 4.5 ¢ 
1947, 


>» shown above as that 


Moor 
well dive 


We still see no reason why 
the equity portion of any 


months 

“it is hardly 

tumon stocks will show many gains. But Moore Corporation is nearly 
higher than the average stock during the past year. 

however, no higher in price 

tour months ago and gave it a rating 


‘e Corporation should not be 
‘rsified portfolio 





When bond prices sag and 
to be expected that 


than when we last reviewed 
slightly above average, because 
because its Investment Index had 


how 


irdly surprised, therefore, when it 
75¢ per 
1948, a better yield 
return is based on the $3.25 paid 


held 








The above vitally significant facts 
invite serious attention. They tersely 
emphasize the importance, as well 
as the magnitude, of the position 
mining occupies in Canadian life, 
and are gleaned from a handbook 
prepared by the Canadian Metal 
Mining Association. The booklet is 
addressed primarily to the compan- 
ies comprising the association, which 
was reorganized in 1946, and repre- 
sents the majority of the producing 
mines in Canada, large and small, 
in all branches of the industry, and 
is designed to become the focal point 
of the industry's strength and its 
voice in national affairs. 


Net profit of $9,635,752, equivalent 
to $3.49 per share, the highest in the 
company’s history, is reported by 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Comrany for the first nine months of 
the current year. This compares with 
net of $6,167,301, or $2.24 per share 
in the like period of 1946. A slight 
increase was shown in the tonnage 
milled. Earnings for the whole of 
this year appear likely to exceed 
$4.50, whereas last year’s profit was 
equal to $3.21 per share, after allow- 
ing for depletion. Production of cop- 
per and zine has been running slight- 
ly higher due to the temporary cut- 
ting off of custom copper concentrate 
shipments from Sherritt Gordon to 
the Flin “lon smelter. The ten-week 
strike at the neighboring mine has 
permitted Hudson Bay to handle a 
little more of its own ore. 


As Hon. L. M. Frost, Minister of 
Mines for Ontario, recently pointed 
cut in dealing with mining in 1947, 
“there was very little celebration in 
the gold mining industry.” He points 
out that the return of the Canadian 
dollar to parity was the most severe 
blow ever dealt to gold mining in all 
its branches, “the prospecting situa- 
tion has deteriorated ever since. Lack 
of attraction for risk capital has re- 
sulted in severely reducing develop- 
ment work in northern and northwest- 
ern Ontario. Dozens of properties un 
der development have been forced to 
close down until such time as the sit 
uation improves, Less interest is be- 
ing manifested in gold mining today 
than during the war years. The out- 
look for 1948 is not regarded with any 
degree of optimism by the gold min. 
ing fraternity. The prospector is dis- 
couraged.” However, as the new year 
moves along the outlook for gold is 


being viewed more hopefully. The 
improved trend of labor conditions 


and the stimulus to output in the gov 
ernment plan should have beneficial 
results, although at the moment the 
industry in northern Ontario is ex- 
periencing new worries due to power 
shortages and demand for increased 
wages. 


Net profit of $377,064, equivalent to 
10.77 cents per share, as against $119,- 
320 or 3.41 cents per share in the pre 
vious fiscal period, is reported by New 
Calumet Mines for the year ended 
September 30. The better prices re- 
ceived for its production were partial 
ly offset by a smaller tonnage of ore 
milled, due to labor supply difficulties, 
by higher costs and a slight reduction 
in the grade of ore treated. Ore re- 
serves, although slightly down in 
grade and tonnage, have been fairly 
well maintained. Current assets at 
the year end totalled $763.559, as com- 
pared with current liabilities of $211.,- 
932. The company has outstanding 


$302,311 of unsecured notes, and no 


dividends may be paid until these 
have been paid in full 

e 

Base metal producers had_ their 
most profitable year in 1947, but 


it was only in the last half, following 


the removal of price controls, that 
they secured worthwhile relief from 
the difficulties under which they had 
been operating. Prices commenced 
this year well above those prevail- 
ing a year ago and all indications 
point to an ‘impressive gain in pro- 


duction. Prices for this year should 
average better and*the markets may 
move into higher levels. Such com- 
panies as International Nickel, Nor 
anda, Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting, Waite-Amulet, Normetal 
and Golden Manitou can be expected 
to provide greater output, In the case 
of Smelters it may be the later months 
of the year before the production of 








Income vs Cost of Living 


Return on invested capital is the main 


source of income upon which many 


Canadians rely. Recent increases in the 
cost of living have considerably reduced 


the purchasing power of this income. 


One of our primary functions is to provide 
investments to yield the maximum return 
commensurate with adequate security. 


Our facilities are available to investors to 
assist in the rearrangement of investment 
portfolios, to increase income and improve 
security as well as for the selection of 
securities for new investors. 


Address enquiries to Department ‘“F”’, 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
TORONTO 
Montreal New York 
Edmonton — Halifax 
New Westminster 


Winnipeg 

Hamilton 
Ottawa Regina 
London, Eng. 


Vancouver 
Kitchener 
Victoria 

London, Ont. 




















WE ENCOURAGE AN OLD HABIT 


BECAUSE IT’S SOUND 





The habit of saving has been the 
foundation of material success through 
the ages. The modern way to begin 
is to open a Savings Account at a 
bank that is prepared to give you 
friendly help with your financial 
affairs. 


We Encourage Savings Accounts 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


“The Bank for You’”’ 
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lead and zine can be stepped up, but 
the period on the whole should be 
an outstanding one for this company 
And assisting the Dominion in main- 
taining its place as the world’s largest 
exporter of non-ferrous metals it is 


CLASS “A” DIVIDEND NO. 6 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
; bs - 





anticipated tat the senmiaiier base [yer quarry ee eens een cone 
metal operators will play their part. | Gutstanding Class Re) Rien Ae? ay 
Of interest is the fact that the dom- ety em y, Saya Apres ist 1948 > share~ 
estic use of copper, lead and zinc, may mm March 10 i948. 


rise substantially this year, the 
amount of copper consumed in Can- 


ada being likely to attain a new peak 


CLASS “B" DIVIDEND NO. 3 





\ Dividend f th t ents (30c) per share 
has been declared on the itst 
° *B" shares of the Cor y, pay 
Ist, 1948, t shareh recy 
With the improvement in the labor | 10th, 14s 
situation MacLeod-Cockshutt Mines, BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
in the Little Long Lac area, will now ager 
be able to rapidly extend development London, Ontar February 6th, 1948 


and increase production, Fred G. Mac- 
Leod, president, states in the annual 
report covering the year ending 
September 30, A considerable amount NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
of mechanized equipment was _ pur- 
chased last year and the underground 
operations are now believed to be as 
extensively mechanized as any gold 
mine in the country. An operating 
profit of $15,697 was: shown for the 
period, but after provision for depre- 
ciation and write-offs a net loss of By Order of the Board 
$126,077 was reported, as compared J. R, BRADFIELD, 
With $305,523 for the previous year Secretary 
(Continued on Page 35) 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given that an 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents 
share, payable tn Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of NORANDA 
MINES, LIMITED, payable March 15th to 
shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness February 13th, 1948 


interim 
(75c) per 


Toronto, February 4th, 1948. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT February 14, 1948 
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A B O U T I N S U R A N e E ous allotment in the case of certain’ has it been in business, and what is 
British companies. A statement is _ its capitalization? What are its assets Ne’ 
also required from each company and liabilities, according to govern- ( 
e . showing the gross new insurance ment figures, and what classes of in- 
Why Life Insurance is a Safe Means: cttecies ana the amount terminated surance does it transact? —_ 
in each of the following ways: by C.J.H., Sherbrooke, Que. wel | 
f P v1d1 f rF ture Needs CEASE, OY TRY, By CO OY = Cahedinn Alligricg: Aiur : a 
©] rovl Ing @] uru surrender, by lapse, by decrease, by 7). “with ara: off ~ ih i Com- cap a 
transfer to annuities and by other P*); Se ey 845.1 
ris 2 a animes ? was incorporated in 1937 under Que- dvi 
By GEORGE GILBERT miscellaneous ways. a é 
y : bee Letters Patent, but tcok out a at the 
Another statement required shows Dominion charter in 1943 and since at 
. . . M4 > ninos . > nar : AVE * uJ c « : c . Ss *€ 
Life insurance is able to meet its earnings, or when earnings have the nature of the new business ef- <fa nn — 
ae eased altogether through retire- : : ; then has been operating under Do- Nie] 
guaranteed obligations at all = “esed altos : fected, and of the business in force inion registry. Its authorized capital 
times whenever they become ment of each company, that is, the num- ;. eam Caelagpicne acest 3 hag net 0! 
loge It is no accident that life insur- per and amount of the whole life and °° $1,000,000; its subscribed capital is nin, ¥ 
due because it is based and op- ee eae ee ee ee such : ot ? rs : $500,000, and its paid un eanital, $100,- . i t 
. ance has been established on such a jimited payment life policies, the oh ; ’ x fil 
erated on the fundamental prin- wind and permanent basis that it : = ~ 000. In addition, $100,000 has been E cur: er 
. . . ’ souna ana permane ASIS c number and amount of the endow- it. Ae Cee UeNY aerial iar 
ciple of carrying out its contracts can successfully weather the strains . licies. and the number and paid as premium On capital. Accord- ] like p 
in full without deduction or ind stresses caused by wars, epidem- sian af ts tas ae pores 7 poli ing to latest published Government : @4 735 
shill; Me Hee Be ae ‘ 3 : ; igures, its total assets ; > @ r z 10. 
abatement or possibility of re- ics, periods of booms and depres- e¢jes) The amount of bonus additions a @ bi eutee as = the end of § aye i A 
le : pA : Ss. 92 anh sai ne d ; : 
pudiation sions, inflation and deflation, low in- jg also shown in the case of each tyes: “Bo ids ‘and saber ’ ni S278, } on 
° . . ‘ z “ 3 Ss: S ¢ pe "AS : oy “ . 1 
Life insurance is also surround- terest rates, etc.. and continue to pay company BAG Ase a . a Sh dace — : yes 
. . : 1, : hes ger me 510; cash, $58,798; interest accrued. Fy . . 
ed with public safeguards in one hundred cents on the dollar of $1,177; agents’ balances. $56,601. Its i Ing 
the way of Government inspec- all the values guaranteed under its Disability Business liabilities except cnn fotaned mn. M (0 cen 
tion. solvency, deposit and re- contracts. Its proved reliability, now i ; ‘ pao She api le alled 5166,- Band 7 
sare ah so well recognized that it is pretty Details are also required from 0599, made up of: Reserve for un- T. C. GRAHAM, who has been ele: the 
ao ce ee aed genel lly agreed that no better or each company of the additional ac- settled claims, $15,044: unearned ee ed a Director of J D. Woods & 
institutions license ieee Meee a ; aAayte , sfite inc iat ‘eserve. $177.306: si wits eee Ache Pert: : 
Se , : safer means are available by which Cidental death benefits included in ae sundry lia- Gordon Limited, Management Con. 7 A 
to transact life insurance in this the bulk of the people can make sure their policies, showing the amount _ bilities, $29.137. Thus there was a sultants. B® pe; si 
country will always be able to provision for their own and their effected, the amount terminated and surplus as regards pclicyholders of Mr. Graham is a graduate in me. 7 an 
° ° . ° t . . : ° LIRR RAC ‘ d sf onlY is Re whee ; ° = 
meet their Canadian obligations family's future. is not the result of @mount in force at the end of the $166,599, and a net surplus over paid chanical engineering and a former 7 gtocich 
in full. iny fortuitous circumstances year. A statement is also required UP capital and all liabilities of $66,- member of the teaching staff of the 7 In 19 
— . as Ga emir , ; from each company showing the 9599. bog company transacts the busi- U portions i pests an a B50 cor 
f 2 iiO often asked IS What amount of insurance in force which ness of fire insurance and is safe to a member of the sta o oods ¢ P ay) 
A makes life insurance such a safe Necessary Safeguards P kemiiare ae cata insure with. All claims are readily Gordon for ten years except for 7 [? 
nae dats = : includes disability benefits, prior to : MN. 4 c Ss are readly Site tick Austen ith the R.C.E.M.F. * a bee 
\ ‘tion against the two 2 ai : : f collectable Service overseas with the R.C.E.M. 
ion again ave : It was early recognized by those disability, and likewise showing the . ADIC. sink 
e most ies aa engaged in the business and by leg- amount in force which includes dis- ares 
1 iture ae< 1 and of . Ps . ‘ CT eta, tte « . ay , 
en ee 4 im islators that life insurance, with its ability benefits, after occurrence of Est 
Incomeiless Ol age 5 > > ee er: ss ’ 
+ Incomeress: olg ase- contracts extending in many cases disability. THE Hugh 
F el pineal PSs _ over long periods, was affected with Full details of the annuity busi- Casualt Com an f FETIETIE) p cents 
ALE LARS: Oh th a ie Se ee public interest, and that specific ness transacted is likewise required | p | 0 be cents 
numbers Nave come to depen upon — p ‘ x = ya i 
uictlodia : safeguards were necessary, and they from each company, showing the HEAD OFFICE TORONT g pel 
. nec eplacing personal é ; . , ’ } - fi 
is eans of re} pn g perso i" are now embodied in the license, de- number and annual payments of the ORO Oo grade 
. husinessc income ost thro rh »s ae . iti ~ aa yj 
r pusine 1? 1Ost me — ‘S posit. solvency and reserve provisions new annuities effected dut ing the gE. oD. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, OLOSs 
jeath and als > a means bv which say ; ‘ : President Managing Director 
otic lata Slit ; a : of our insurance laws with which all year and the number and annual only a 
: é fades te f our insurance laws with which a \ AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES I 
t the same time tney can salel n , : : . ney P az % Pe weiss . 7 eee 
a : 7: aaj a 4 : eee licensed companies in this country payments of those in force at the end IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA howe 
wie? esting Midi: gst oe must comply. of the year. The annuities are divid- sharp! 
pDudebnameerr to sei ier ney may HOt No other business that comes to ed into deferred annuities, vested an- mB of 83: 
then be ble Oo mee out hei : : A mee : ‘ 3 : eu : f 
nen be able meet out of their ind is so surrounded with public nuities involving life contingencies, ee 
safeguards and whose transactions and vested annuities not involving A ointments b Toronto ener | Trust ee que G 
are such an open book, as the life life contingencies. New annuities PP y G ” ad fm presid 
insurance business. As far as the and annuities in force arising out of  condit 
companies doing business in Canada life insurance policies are also re- Bev 
under Dominion registry are con- quired to be shown by each company. levels 
cerned, most complete details of their Every Canadian life company is Wo} 
business and investment transactions Yrequired to keep separate and dis- produ 
during each year must be furnished tinct accounts of participating and velope 
the Government at Ottawa, and this Nnon-participating business and a tracte 
information is then published in the Statement is required from each com- of the 
annual detailed report of the Do- pany of these funds on a revenue 0} ( 
minion Superintendent of Insurance basis. The statement shows the Cl ¢ 
and so made available to the public, amount of the participating fund, the 
Nor is any other business subject to amount of the _ non-participating i 
such searching and efficient yearly fund, the amount of the sharehold- i 
examination of its affairs by com- ers’ surplus, the amount of paid-up ; 
petent Government officials. capital, the amount of special re- / 
Besides a financial statement serves, the amount of staff benefit 5 
showing in detail the assets and li- funds, the amount of other funds, if : i : ‘ 
ibilities, the income and disburse- any, the amount of total funds, the A. Roy Courtice H. Basil Morphy Gordon F. McKitterick ul 
4 ments, each company must furnish amount owing by the company and The Toronto General Trusts Corporation announces the following appointments. Mr. me 
complete det ils of the business i amount of the total admitted as- A. Roy Courtice, formerly Trust Officer, has been made an Assistant General Manaver 
‘ 3 ‘te y he ve i y Sets. > << ae . c F ° ° : 
transacted during the year, showing, He is a graduate of Toronto University and Osgoode Hall; following active service in 
for instance, the number, gross e i ; : : ie 
ane aad greg 5 ay the First Great War, he was called to the Ontario Bar in 1920, and joined the ¢ or- 
amount ane let amount o ne new | : ? : : . coats 
yoration in 1928. Mr. H. Basil Morphy has been appointed Secretary; joining the 
policies effected, the number and nquiries ay és : iat? : ae eer : eda iia tee 65 an . ha 
net amount of the policies in force Corporation as a junior in 1902, he became Transfer Officer in 1915 and Super- 
J. K. MACDONALD the number and amount of policies Editor, About Insurance: intendent of the Stock and Bond department in 1924. Mr. Gordon F, McKitterick, \/ho 
Elected ' Director of The Toront becoming claims by way of death o1 I would like to obtain some infor joined the Corporation in 1917, succeeds Mr. Morphy in charge of the Stock and Bond 
General rusts Corporation at th Meee oe : =e : Nati ‘ S ncn Ate: - ; , 
sas tin a Ti | ’ as maturity, the net amount of claims =e about the Canadian Alliance department. 
( | I ny I uesdaday epruar . ve Yo ‘ "Os . . 
ard Mr Macdonald is President if pald anda tne imoun ot outstand e NSUrAaNce Co of Montreal. How long — 
Confederation = Life Association, i ing claims under contracts. —_ 
ember of the Executive Committee In addition, each Canadian com | | 
t Dominion Mortgage & Investment pany must furnish a statement show @ I 
Sound a Decor of Do | ing the ass upon which they value ilot Insurance Compan | 
MnO CO sn westments aqa.* + ‘1 pee i] 
: heir policy and annuity liabilities, ||| 
tne morta ty tables and annuity (Incorporated under the aw of the Provinces ft Ontario) al 
f S SS tables and the rate or rates of in Sa ae or. eS 
SG Se Cg i terest used in the valuation | 
N c : BALANCE SHEET | 
RSS ee || 
N FIDE] | j y Securities Bought and Sold December 31, 1947 I 
INS ee Fach Canadian company must also ASSETS LIABILITIES | c 
k Insurance 4 furnish a statement showing in de Bonds and Debentures at) amor- Provision for unpaid claims $ 320,933.62 11] | 
“ eee tail all stocks, bonds and debentures tized Book Value $1,429,577.65 Reserved for Unearned Premiums }1| me 
5 : Mt Perr see ind other securities } ig Cas hand ; i ank 5 oF at 80% : ; 659,431.16 ||| n 
Company of Canada & nd other securities bought and all oe ee diisnbiaians Expenses due and accrued 6952.36 an 
¢ loans made, except mortgage and Agents’ Balances and Premiums CG bd baa a aioonaet 19°¢ 31.30 Hy expow 
: : le . Uneollected (Net) . 191.462.2323 teserve for Taxes ar 9,031.35 |) ee 
olicy loans, during the year, specify Fisted ik si, a ; : >? | mee (UC! 2 
4 24 Agee ers ares I ad Interest due and accrued 8 532.96 Agents’ Credit balances (Net) _ 44.22 ||| & r 
pe le i ik gece ice ale Besar Al Due from Reinsurance Companies 12,695.27 Reinsurance Premiums due and i 
maturity and par value thereof, the i epee , ; unpaid 14.078.88 |) ee In 
; ' Employees salaneces Receivable , || 
rate of interest payable thereon and (secured) 1143.41 Reserve for Depreciation of | mee Der 3] 
he nrice nai ; ; : : ; ; pa eee Securities 35,000.00 ||! Hee nay 
the pric paid therefor, and in the Cash Surrender Value of Endow- curitie V0 | Pat 
case of loans made, except on mort ment Policy 20,850.00 Capital Stock 1,055,471.54 | 
jages Of real estate or Insurance pol Refundable Portion of Excess \uthorized 15,000 shares g TC 
icles, particulars in detail of the se Profits Tax 16,347.92 of $20.00 par value. EUU0 
curity therefor, and showing also Receiver General of Canada, Claim Issued and paid up | 
in detail all such securities sold or on Overpayment of Income and 10,225 shares $204,500.00 | 
. | > "e358 *r ‘its T: 2S 5 ) Ss Ss 555 53 76 a ; 
disposed of during the year, specify ane rver com 19,518.¢ Surplus 555,530.81 760,030.81 
ing similarly the amounts, dates of $1,815,502.35 $1,815,502.35 . - 
issue and maturity and par value ——— = ==—= 052 
thereof, the value in account thereof, NORMAN G, Dt PRETT H. Kk. WITTICK, B 1,908. ¢ 
the rate of interest payable thereon Vice-Preatfent and General Manager mOCESTAES Be OUNC 
and the price or consideration re Tr oe Shareholder || ee 51,10 
*jlot Insurance Compan Toronto OQAr 
ceived therefor. : ‘ 194¢ & 
: : _ We have audited the accounts of your Company for the year ending December 31, 1947, and certify that our re , 4 
Every life company operating un quirements as Auditor have been complied with and | 
- der Dominion registry must furnish The annexed Balance Sheet | in our opinior properly drawn ut o to exhibit a true and correct lew of the as 34( 
TORONTO tater ‘nt hoy i r | . mg state of your Company's affairs at December 3lst, 1947, and = hown by it book fe oy ‘ COVe 
i i Statement showing the rates of div . EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO.. vere 
dend apportioned to policyholders January 22, 1948 Chartered Accountants | Percey 
during the year or at the last previ 1946 
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News of the Mines 


Continued from Page 33) 


As it September 30, current assets 
wer $669.635 against current liabili- 
ties of $98,544, leaving net working 
cap ial of $572,091.. Ore reserves of 
@45. 14 tons grading 0.203 0z. compar- 
ed vith 1,030,000 averaging 0.202 oz. 
at t e close of the previous 12 months. 
e 

\i-Intyre Porcupine Mines reports 
net profit of $2.20 per share for the 
nin. months ending December 31, the 
firs) three-quarters of the company’s 
cur ent year, as against $1.83 in the 
lik. period of 1946. Net income of 
$1,105,824 in the three quarters of 
194° compared with $1,459,555 in the 
sal nine months of the previous 
vei In the December quarter earn- 
ines were 76 cents per share against 
7 nts in the previous three months 
ana +4 eents in the first quarter of 
the vear. 


escremrereiesk ec yeciemnasns tsp Ss 


An interim dividend of 75 cents 
per share has been declared by Nor- 
anda Mines, payable on March 15 to 
stockholders of record February 13. 
In 1947 four quarterly dividends of 
50 cents each were distributed, prior 
to which a rate of $1 per share had 
heen paid at three-monthly intervals 
© since the beginning of 1939. 

e 











Estimated net profit of  Teck- 

§ Hughes Gold Mines for 1947 is 8.32 
scents per share compared with 14 
© cents in the previous year. Some 20 
m per cent less ore was treated, but the 
grade was considerably better and 

= gross producticn for the year showed 
4 only a small decline. Operating costs 
F however. were higher and earnings 
b sharply reduced. Of the net profit 
@ of 832 cents, 5.8 cents per share was 


s represented by dividends from Lama- 
* que Gold Mines. Dr. D. L. H. Forbes, 
| president, states that considerable re- 

conditioning and lateral development 
fe in waste reck remains to be done on 
= levels between 25 and 40, and this 
® work is being given priority over 


production until new ore being de- 
eloped corresponds with ore ex- 
tracted from the mine. At the end 
> of the year the estimate of positive 
} ore reserves was 250-247 tons, a de- 
crease of 5 per cent. 


e 

‘femporary suspension of all min- 
perations at Neorbenite Malartic 
las been decided upon by the 
vs. A mill of 500 tons capacity 
warranted when finances can 
inged for its erection. The 
$700,000 has been expended on 
yperty and indicated reserves 
000 tons grading $6 a ton are 
|, With possibilities of increas- 
intially. The closing 
s due to present market con- 
Which preclude the possibility 
necessary financing at this 
the short period of the govern- 
cosi-aid program, shortage of 
ials, embargees and controls, A 
ption of operaticns will await a 
favorable market situation, an 
se in the price of gold, or a dis 
( for the Canadian dollar in 
( of United States currency. The 
y, buildings and equipment, in 
‘antime, are being kept intact 

good condition 


 sciuatiaRBA te S 


subst: 


is for the early 
ll at Powell 


ier ¢ 


re-opening of 
Rouyn Gold Mines 
mnsideration, either to treat 
1 ore or to take care of Powell’s 
pi ction in excess of the require- 
Nei s of the Noranda smelter. Mi- 
ne ire in greater supply and it is 
: ted both development and pro- 
i nm will be gradually increased. 
© An \perating loss of $12,463 resulted 
e three months ending Decem- 
1, the third quarter of the com- 
s current fiscal year. This does 
ake into consideration any ad- 
al revenue ‘estimated at $4,- 
Which will accrue to the com- 
for December under the govern- 
s gold assistance plan. 
oF + 
B® Vntario’s gold mines in 1947 milled 
B 652,148 tons of ore and recovered 
1.908.403 ounces of gold, 338,779 
: eee of silver for a value of $67, 
108. The comparable figures for 
196 show 7,223,430 tons of ore milled 
{nd 1,775,016, ounces of gold, as well 
| *S 340,239 ounces of silver were re- 
| fe ered for a value of $65,463,142. The 
over 


| Percentage increases for 1947 
1946 were: 





a 000 


: : Dan 
me Mer 








0.94% in tonnage handled, 


7.51% in gold ounces, and 2.43% in 
value. There was a decrease of .43% 
in silver ounces recovered. Decem- 
ber statistics were generally at a new 
high since the middle of the year. 
- 

Net earnings of Kerr-Addison Gold 
Mines are calculated at 41.27 cents 
per share for 1947 as compared with 


29.27 cents in the previous 12 months. 
Estimated net profit for the fourth 
quarter was 9.69 cents per share as 
against 9.27 cents in the preceding 
three months. Milling operations in 
the final quarter were at a record 
high rate of 2,223 tons per day. Con- 
struction work continued to fall be- 
hind schedule and the start of mill 


steel erection was held up until Jan 
uary 26. 

Lamaque Gold Mines, in the Bour- 
lamaque area of Quebec, controlled 
by Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, had 
earnings of 16.6 cents per share in 


1947 as compared with 9.7 cents in 
the preceding 12 months. Last year 


the company milled 209,495 tons, an 
average of 574 tons per day for gross 
production of $1,785,746 or $8.52 per 
ton. In the previous year, when 145,- 
315 tons were treated, or 398 tons 
daily, output was $1,357,938, equal 
to $9.34 per ton. The ore reserve 
position is said to be practically un- 
changed at the close of the year. 














Growing Trust Company Business 
Built on Service and Public Confidence 


Assets Increase $44,000,000 to $945,000,000 
Moderate Profit of $452,000 - Higher Operating Costs 
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accept it. 


to inflation, 


das by ° 


mentally 


to be 


intelligent way, 


} 
| 
encouragement. 
| 
| 





There is no other way 
the continuing popular tendency to look to some method 
plan, some control or regulation, which may adjust prices 
without increased rt 
that increased pri es mn requires. The 
lations or controls, so far from providing an ettective solution 
would more likely only delay or discoura re the 
higher productivity which is so urgently needed 
ever to get out of our inflationary troubles, we shall have to 
work our way out 
deliverance will not come about by 
‘doing more 


Some economists in this country, 
recommended that inflation be counteracted by hig 
Some indeed, even go so far as to suggest that ta 
increased until inflation is mastered 
mistaken 
than anything else, 
stimulated, 
reward, To expect people to work harder 
penalized for doing so, is not to deal in the realities of human 
nature in a tree society. 


The only true prosperity is in production, 
couragement of production is the rewards won by the citizens 











From Annual Mee 


ting 
erik 


Probably our greatest immediate problem is that of inflat 
Until this is solved, neither Canadian business nor Caz 
citizens can know any real stability or security 
tion is becoming increasingly clear, 
be a certain failure (or perhaps a certain refusal) to face and 
It is production, and production alone, that in the 
end will provide inflation with its sufficient 
when the amount of goods is brought more ne: 
demand will prices find their proper and reasonable level. 





Yet the solu 
though there continues to 





answer 
irly up to the 





And there can be only anxiety over 


production and without the greater ett 
reimposition of requ- 


we are 


Itimate 
so much 


We cannot sit our way out. Ou 
“doing without 


as in other lands, have 
th taxes. 
xes should be 
Surely this is a funda- 
approach. For high taxes, more perhaps 
depress incentives; and if production is 
the extra ettort must extra 
practically 


receive the 
and to be 


What I have said illustrates the need to tax in the most 


with a view to giving personal effort and 


thrift and the accompanying productiveness, every reasonable 


The only way to increase national wealth or 


to control inflation is by increasing the industry of the citizens. 


and the best en- 
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EARNINGS 
From fees and 

EXPENSES 

eal 


TAXES ' 


CAPITAL, 


\ {dresses O BE 


. . (Up $285,000) . . 


investments 


«s « COp 291,000) « « 
. ° . (Down 6,000) . . 
s ww »  Dounleooey < -% 


George W. Huggett | NET PROFIT... « Ip 12,000) «© e 
Richard G. Ivey, K.C. | 

Joseph A. Kilpatrick © Pen ee . 

Ross H. McMaster DIVIDENDS or Unchanged) 2 


$8,210,000 


SSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 


$945,000,000 


1948 


February, 


e princips 

estates and trusts, 
rate at which new 
‘ated by 


Wills 


ler 
aeeeiel 


The duties of an Executor and 


sion duties, 
interest On investments, but our 
e ; ; . 

allowed by the Courts for 


and we believe an appreciation of this 


fest in the growth of our business 


The slight firming of interest rates which 


able in recent months is a 
which is of direct benefit to our clients 
due, and, as a matter of 


In every business and protession the 
specialization is steadily increasing 
to train and develop sufficient oft 

to render service to our clients that is, 
and understanding, and, secondly 
fields of trust company work 
Company, the Managers, 

of our Branch offices, our 
perienced assistants are always availat 


Icers < 


The size of our organiz 
enables us to g 
the remuneration 
assurance that the 
will be handled with a high de: 
in strictest confidence at 


received. ( Jur 


{ 


all times. 


in Seneee. Ropert P, Jecvert, President. Ross CLARKSON, General Manager. 
THE ROYAL TRUST | 
| 
OFFICES ACROSS ANADA FROM Cea TO COAS1 | 
| 
Halifax Quebec Ottawa Hamilton Calgary Vancouver 
Saint John Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Victoria | 

St. John’s, Newfoundland London, England 
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Outstanding Figures from 


ANNUAL REPORT 
for the year 1947 


RESERVE AND SURPLUS 


il business of the Company, that of administering 
again shows marked expansion, 
are being filed with us has been 
the wider services which we 
assist people in analysing their estates and in planning their 
Wills prior to having them drawn by their lawyers or notaries. 


Trustee continue to grow 
more complex and onerous with high taxation, 
numerous governmental returns, 
basic charg 
administrative work and 
sibility have not been adjusted for many years 
services to clients is, therefore, relatively less than ever | 


by the public, is mani- 


welcome devel : 
[his change is over- 
justice to investors, we 
the pressure on interest rates will be eased somewhat further 


ter 
and it is our constant aim 
ind statf to enable us 
first of all, 
expert ineach of the vark 
a Executive Officers of the 
\ssistant Managers and Secretaries 
Department Heads and 
ole for consultation and 
are ready and willing to help clients in every way possible 


ation and the extent of our business 
ive the greatest value in services rendered for 
experience 
attairs of those who put their trust in us 
tree of elliciency, 


$3,737,000 
3,009,000 
728,000 


276,000 
452,000 
380,000 


and the 


are providing to 


heavy succes- 
and low rates of 
es or the fees 
respons 
The cost of our 


ever peiore, 


has been notice 
pment 
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G. Watson. Vice-President and General Manager 


iual Report 
LAL TRUSTS 


2ss in 194'7 


Total $300,000,000 


PERATION WITH U.S.A 
COMMONWEALTH 


orld of tree society 


AND 


looks torward i 


ity of a treedom-loving world, bul- 
nd protected by the Christian princi- 
hich our western world was founded 

lt is important tor us to promote, 
- and strengthen the bonds of friend 
odwill, not only with all nations who 
re but particularly between the great 
erful United States to the south and 
Nations 


‘ration with these world powers, and 


British Commonwealth ot 


together in trust and 


triendship, we 


a powerful influence in shaping the 


t the world of tomorrow 


TURE FOR TRUST 
Corporation 
inada’s expanding future 
CO play 


out 


SERVICES 
looks torward confident 
We 


part in advancing its 


shall 


ind participating in its success. In the 


financial and commercial civilization 


) we are all a part there is increasing 


yr the 
ion. | 


services of 
heartily 


VO 
commend 


ition 


if 
it 


Trust 


oO yout 


ENERAL MANAGER 


EADY GROWTH IN ASSETS 


ixty-Sixth Annual Report of the Cor 
. Which is in your hands, marks again 


rity the steady progress which we are 


been 
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er milestone has set 


of the Corporation 1 


up 


passing, 


in. the 


as we 


1947, the $300 million mark in toral 


period 
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ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCIES 
ACCOUNT 


Assets under 
ae 


Phe total Administration 
this Section at $271,3-47,000 represent an 1 
crease tor the year of $2,644,686. 


inh 
fi 


The importance of this Section, which re- 
presents the primary function of the Corpora- 
tion, is illustrated by the tact that the year’s 
net increase in Assets under Administration, 
as shown above, is arrived at after deducting 
from the new business assumed during the 
year, totalling S28,921,161, all capital dis- 
bursements by of distributions to bene- 
which became payable during the 
year, succession duties, estate debts, etc. toge 
with income payments in) connection 
with all estate, trust or agency accounts under 
administration 


Way 


ficraries 
ther 
our 


FSTATE PLANNING 


Estate planning tor substantial estates has 
important function 
ot modern trust company service 


become a recognized and 


Its purpose 
is to make property more usetul to those who 


lt 


own, or are to have benefit of tt 


Is a prac 
tical and scientific approach to the best 
arrangement of one’s assets during his lite 


time, with a view to their ultimate disposition 


by W 


iii 
Hil 


One of the principal factors, although not 
always the most important, is of course the tax 
position under various agreements. As a rather 
striking example of what may be accomplish 


ed in this regard, we may indicate the tax 
saving in two plans of arrangement in an 


estate Of $250,000 


In Plan No. |, the estate is lett outright by 
Will to the wife and at her death she passes 
the residue by her Will to two children. The 
total duties under this Plan are 
approximately $95,200 


succession 


In Plan 


made 


No. gitts totalling $50,000 are 
to two children, which if spread over 
ten are tree of gift tax; an annuity of 
$1,200 is provided the wite through a 
lite insurance settlement, and 
in 
to 


years 
for 
living 
a lite 
lett 


trust ofr 
interest the residue of the estate 1 
Will the with remainder to 
the children at her death. Provided the testator 
ive after this Plan is eftected 
the total succession duties under this Plan are 


Ss 
wite 


* 
DY 


lives for fi years 


approximately $32,000. This is a saving of 
some $63,200 over the first Plan 
Our Estates Analysis Department, which 


has been in Operation tor over twenty years, 1s 
M equipped 


VOll 


to give practical information 


ind assistance in these matters 


BUSINESS INTERESTS 


\ 


ship or a 


business interest, either a sole proprietor 
yrivate busi 
ness enterprise, often forms a substantial part 


majority holding ot a 4 





of a man’s estate. In such cases, special con 
sideration should be given now by the owner 
as to how best this can be handled when his 


estate fal in tor administration. In many ot 
these cases, there is also the problem of pre 
erving the business and at the same time 

viding suthcient estate liquidity to pay the 
ccession duties. Where this problem exists 
t is not realistic tor the owner to tznore it 

ne his litetime 
rFRUST COMPANY FEES 

Phere stall seems to be considerable public 
misunderstanding as to the tees of a trust 
company in acting as executor and trustee in 
the administration of an estate, and an imMpres 
on that they are too expensive to be of in 
terest to the man of average means. An 
investigation will show that this misunder 
standing has no basis in tact, and that the 
volume of trust company administration of 
small or average sized estates —-with this com 
pany as with others—has shown a steady in 
rease. The tact ts, the corporate Executor and 
Trustee is under the same obligation as a 


GENERAL TRUSTS 
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private Executor to pass its accounts and | 
its compensation fixed by a Judge in the ; 
ence of the beneficiaries if they wish to att 


AGENCIES AND TRUSTS 


Our Corporation also offers a great va 
of agency service, both personal and corpx 
We now announce a new agency ser 
known “An Investor Service’, for 
securities. Many men are finding that 
have neither the time nor the knowledg: 
quired to give proper attention to thei: 
vestments under to-day’s conditions, and 
they can more profitably delegate this \ 
to a fully qualified and experienced agen 


as 


Under this new agency agreement the 
poration will, in addition to collecting 
distributing income and re-investing ca 
as you may direct, at least once in each ¢ 
dar year give you the benefit of a revie 
your securities portfolio, and from tin 
time make suggestions as to sales, retent 
purchases and such other action in re 
thereof may appear advisable in 
interests 


as 


The tees for an agency service of this 
are less than those of a trustee in the ad: 
stration of an estate or trust for the reasor 
the trust company assumes very diff 
responsibilities under the two relationshi 


NEW LEGISLATION 

A most important item in the field of 
tion is Bill 454 providing for a complete 
haul of the Federal Income Tax Act w 
view to consolidating and clarifying its | 
sions in addition to the introduction of jt 
tant amendments. No other taxing stati 
of such concern to the people of Canada 
the Dominion Government is to be comn 
ed for the procedure it has adopted in 
nection with its revision. 

The Trust Companies Association ot 
tario is preparing a brief on the taxati 
estates, trusts and gifts, which will make 
missions in the public interest to the Mi: 
on the relevant sections of the Bill. The s« 
reading of the Bill and its discussion 11 


House will be awaited with interest 


CHARITIES 


Ontario gives generous encourageme¢ 
those who are charitably minded by ex 
ing bequests to Ontario charities trom s 


sion duties. Not only is the gift itself ex« 


but the value of the gift is immediately 


cluded from the aggregate value of the 


which determines the rate of taxation for 


remainder ot the estate 


Under the Dominion Succession Duty 
charitable gitts are themselves exempt 
taxation but only after three years are 
excluded from the aggregate value of the « 
which, as above explained, determines th: 
of tax. Furthermore, charitable gifts, wh 
by Will or within three years from the 
of death, are exempt only up to fifty p 
of the value of the estate. 

We believe that the Dominion Gover 
should amend its Succession Duty Act 1 
with Ontario to grant tull exemption 
gifts made tor charitable purposes in ¢ 


HIGH COST OF NEW 


Unhappily, costs have continued ¢ 
with the result that while the need te 
homes has not been met, many houses 
already finished and more nearing com 

remain unsold in different cities in ¢ 
of prohibitive prices. This sit 
together with excessive costs of other fi 
products, is already being reflected 
important number of unemployed in 
of our Canadian cities 


through misund 


HOUSIN 


because 


It would be ser 
erstanding or lack of co 
have to learn the -hat 
that in the end no one gains when the « 
any commodity reaches heures beyond 
the pric 


tion we should 


economically sound or above 


consumer can afford to pay 
Our can stand reasonably 
hours and high wages, but it cannot lon 
without a break where 
Wag r salaries are being paid tor a 
production by the individual which in 
cases is not More than sixty percent of h 
to-day production just prior to the wat 
not limited to any one cl 
group of workers, but is widely extende 


economy 


tinue serious 


es O 


situation 1s 


leed, in talking to a prominent lawyer ! 


ly, | suggested he was not’ getting any 


like the tormer production from his 


statt, and his reply was, “I don’t even 


from my partners 
W hether as employees in any Ca 
throughout Canada we, as individuals 


reduce our day 
as employers, unnece¢ 
increase the sales price to the consumer, 
contributing directly to the increasing 
living as well as other 
adversely affecting our ability to sell our 
in foreign markets 


otherwise 
produc non, of; 


sciously or 


to ourselves 


No country in the world has a finet 
tunity than Canada for a high stand: 
living with the war-effort record we en} 
international reputation tor fair ¢ 
with other countries; 
worker alike join hands in a great 
effort to face the facts and pay the pi 
work and understanding for a_ truly 
national achievement in the interests ol 


our 
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provided employe! 


all 
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